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CHAPTER I. 


‘* But God forbid but that men should believe 

Well moré thing than men have seen with eye ! 

Men shall not weenen ev’rything a lic 

But of himself it seé’th, or, else do’th ; 

For, God wot, thing is never the less sooth, 

Though ev’ry wighté may it not y-see. 

Bernard the Monké saw not, all, par die!” 
“So you really mean settling down here?” says Mrs. Cutforth- 
Boss, bending a scrutinizing eye upon her visitor. She is 
sitting, as usual, on her high-backed chair, an Elizabethan 
structure. Mrs. Cutforth-Boss thinks lounges bad for the 
morals; she told her brother, Sir Stephen Wortley, yesterday, 
that half the immoralities of the present age were accounted for 
by the modern chair. 

“Well—for the present—yes, I really think so,” returns the 
pretty woman under examination. She gives Mrs. Cutforth- 
Boss a charming smile, that is as generous as it is sweet, as it 
lasts right through all her soft hesitations. 

“It’s a dull country,” says her cousin, in a flat sort of way. 

“Yes—I know; but dulness is not always undesirable!” 
The pretty woman, whose name is “Chance,” casts a carefully 
tender look at her sombre clothes, and sighs delightfully. “I 
should quite ¢veasure a little rest, a little quiet.” 
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“You'll get plenty of both here,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, 
“ad nauseam!” Her tone is uncompromising ; there is some- 
thing in it, indeed, that points to the idea that perhaps she is 
undesirous of having her freshly - widowed cousin in a neigh- 
bourhood where she will be obliged to see her constantly. 
Bella Chance (her maiden name was Grant, and so was Mrs. 
Cutforth-Boss’s) had made a remarkably bad marriage. Mrs. 
Boss, on the contrary, had made a remarkably good one. 
Cousins who have got on in life are not always all things to the 
cousins who have gone to the wall. Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, for 
example, did not see why her good marriage should be used to 
defray the expenses that Society is sure to exact from a bad 
one. She understood perfectly why Bella Chance had come 
here to this particular part of the county—to whitewash herself 
and her disreputable husband’s memory with the respectability 
of Mr. Cutforth-Boss. 

The latter was the meekest of men, and his wife felt he would 
be of little use to her in the staying of the invader. Give him 


‘« A booke and a shadie nooke 
Eyther in-a-doore or out ; 
With the grene leaves whisp’ring over hede, 
Or the streete cryes all about,” 


and he would ask nothing more of you. A man of letters—a 
dainty searcher into past and musty volumes—lying so delicately 
i1 their dust that never dies—in fact,a happy bookworm! It 
was a most merciful interposition of Providence that had 
married Mrs. Cutforth-Boss to the man who bore that name, as 
undoubtedly she would have killed any other man. As for Aim, 
he was impervious to all evils, save those that touched him 
through his beloved tomes. 

“ How lovely,” says the widow, with the sweetest air of thank- 
fulness. “But I shall have even move than rest and quiet, 
Maria, I shall have you /” 

Mrs, Cutforth-Boss regards her with amazement. Is she 
clever, or only a fool? Sometimes it is very hard to decide 
between the two! She herself, however, is very clever in her 
own way. 

“That is beyond dispute,” says she calmly. “I reside here.” 
In her tone there is nothing of the annoyance that she is feeling, 
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nothing of her belief that Bella would never have chosen to live 
in that little house at one end of the village if .she, Maria, had 
not been living in the big one at the other end of it. 

“That is what brought me,” says Mrs. Chance, her large, pale 
blue eyes suffused. “ When—when I lost im—I—” her lips 
quiver, she makes a hurried gesture and, finding her handkerchief, 
lets her face fall into it—* I—lost al] /” 

“ There wasn’t so much to lose, was there ?” says Mrs. Cutforth- 
Boss, who disdains to practise the delicate art called Tact. 
“Two hundred a year covered it, didn't it? and that only when 
he’d got some practice. If I were you, Bella, I should look things 
in the face, and give up those clothes,” pointing to the crape veil 
and other signs of woe. “ You'll find them expensive.” 

“T’m thinking of it,” says Bella meekly. The slender hands 
are folded on her lap, her eyes are on her hands. 

“Very wise. I hope he left you something.” 

“His memory !” says the widow, with an exquisite air of grief 
combined with courage. “What can I want more?” 

“Memories leave one hungry!’ says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss in her 
low, bass tones, now basser than usual. 

“Oh, no!” says the widow, lifting her pretty head and smiling 
at her cousin reproachfully. “ They leave one rich.” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, breaking all at 
once into open indignation, “have common sense! If your late 
husband has left you nothing but his memory, how do you think 
you are going to live? On zt? My good girl, there have been 
many memories, but I do not remember one of them that, if 
taken alone, would have been strong enough to supply the 
possessor of it with daily bread. The widows of memories die 
in the poor-house, as a rule!” 

“T don’t think I shall die in a poor-house,” says Mrs. Chance 
sweetly. 

“No? But if you have nothing——!” 

“You are always in such a hurry,” says the other; she looks 
as amused as one can dare to look in such sad habiliments as 
she is wearing. “Poor darling George was enti:led to four 
thousand pounds before I married him. It was to come from 
an uncle of his. The uncle on George’s marriage was always 
threatening to change his will—but he forgot to do it—and “e 
a died the week before—my poor, dear George !” 
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“That,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, after a quick run through 
her arithmetical knowledge, “was very considerate of him ; still 
that four thousand, considering the iniquitously low rate of 
interest one can get now, will give you only a hundred and fifty 
a year, at the outside.” 

“Yes, I know. Howclever you are! But Alec has just come 
back from India, and he has promised to stay with me during 
his leave——” 

“Your brother—but he——” 

“He has been invalided home, you know, and he seems 
very pleased with this part of the world. I hope he will stay 
with me. He——” Her little usual hesitation comes on again. 
“ He—you understand——” 

“He is going to allow you so much while he remains with 
you,” says Mrs, Cutforth-Boss promptly, “and you count upon 
him to enable you to keep up the cottage ?” 

“Yes. How very clever you are. Dear old Alec! He says 

he will stay until his return to India—a year perhaps, or more— 
‘but young men are so uncertain! I wish, Maria, you would say 
a word to him——” 

“Certainly not!” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, in her most strident 
tones. “When I speak, I speak to the point—I say at once all 
I want to say, and it would be quite impossible to say all 7 want 
to say ina word! And as for your brother, he must think him- 
self very far gone towards death indeed, to want to come and 
rusticate here.” 

“Tt’s his chest, he says.” 

“Chest or no chest, I never saw any young man look so well as 
Alec did when I met him yesterday. He was down by the 
river, and he had his boots and socks off, and was wading into 
the water to get a fly that had caught in something. He seemed 
as well as anyone I ever met in my life, and very much more 
indecent. His legs were all over the place. I particularly 
noted them. They were horrid, and naked, but they were 
brown ! 1 am perfectly certain that the government is being 
thoroughly swindled over these young men who come home 
yearly from India, and who describe themselves as being in the 
last stage of consumption, but are, nevertheless, equal to fly- 
fishing the day after their arrival.” 

“Ah! that is a great many words!” says Mrs. Chance. “I 
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see now what you mean when you say you could not explain 
yourself in one / But don’t make Alec unhappy. If you tell 
him he is not ill, he will certainly believe you, you are so—er— 
convincing, and he will disregard all that the doctors have said 
to him. This will only harm him, and do no good to anyone, 
as I shall certainly ”—she pauses here, and looks straight at her 
cousin, with open, ingenuous eyes, but great meaning—“stay 
on here, whether he does or not.” 

Mrs. Cutforth-Boss looks back at her. A sound, that is 
almost a snort, breaks from the nostrils of that august woman. 

“T see,” says she. 

“Do you? I said you were clever,” says Mrs. Chance. A 
brilliant smile widens her lips, and quite lights up the widow’s 
weeds she is still wearing, more as a concession to her reputation 
perhaps, than to her heart! “And, after all, poor Alec “as been 
ill, you know. . . . He was quite a wreck when first he came 
to me in town. I assure you,” prettily, “ you are a little wrong 
about him. He did not go fly-fishing the day after his arrival 
from India. He spent that day, and many others, on his 
back, more dead than alive. But——” She turns suddenly 
to her cousin. “All this is beside the mark. I came here 
to-day to ask you to put me au courant with the people round 
you.” 

“T have told you it is a small and dull neighbourhood. As 
for society, you saw most of it yesterday at Lady Hopkins’ 
garden-party. Good, bad and indifferent were there. The 
Hopkins’ woman clings toa crowd. A ¢éte-d-téte frightens her. 
She is shaky about her ‘h’s. You know the late Sir Thomas 
was a brewer—the beer was infamous—actionable, I really think, 
but he built a Cathedral, or a music-hall, or something, and got 
knighted. I always want to get up an agitation about that sort 
of thing. Why should a beer person be addressed by exactly 
the same title as a baronet whose title may be hundreds, of 
years old?” 

“Quite so. I entirely sympathise!” says Mrs. Chance, who is 
wondering when tea will come. “ But Lady Hopkins struck me 
as being kind.” 

“That class of person has to be kind. ‘They flatter with 
their tongue.’ If they dared to be uncivil, nobody would go to 
their houses—that is, nobody who was anybody. And they 
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only care to entertain the ‘ Anybodies.’ However, she is very 
useful about coal funds and clothing clubs.” 

“There was a very pretty woman at her party yesterday,” 
says Mrs. Chance. “I forget her name. Oh! here is Alec— 
he'll remember it.” 

Going to the open window, she beckons with her hand to a 
young man who is coming towards the house, across the beauti- 
ful lawn—studded here and there with giant beech trees—that is 
one of the glories of Cutforth Hall. There have been Cutforths 
at the Hall for over five hundred years. The Boss was added 
fifty years ago, and brought a great deal of gold with it. 

“He has walked up?” says Maria. 

“Yes. He promised to call for me and take me home; I told 
him I should leave after tea.” 

Mrs. Cutforth-Boss rises smartly, and rings the bell. 

“We should have had tea before,” says she. But it is not 
apology that is in her tone. a, 


CHAPTER II. 


‘* Like one 
Who having, unto truth, by telling of it 
Made such a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lic.” 


“You have come, Alec?” says Mrs. Chance, giving a little 
friendly nod to her brother, as he steps into the room. It is the 
usual idiotic remark. 

“Yes,” says Alec, nodding to her in turn. “How d’ye do?” 
says he, turning to Mrs, Cutforth-Boss. 

“Quite well, thank you. Have some tea?” MHer tone is 
magisterial as ever, but there certainly is a softening in it. This 
young man, the brother of the very poor Bella, had distinguished 
himself in some little ways in India. He had been described by 
his Colonel as a rising young officer, and Mrs. Cutforth-Boss 
feels lenient towards him. Besides all this, he is very good- 
looking, and there is a touch of sauciness in his gay blue eyes 
that, in some strange way, attracts this queer, rough, managing 
woman. 

“Thank you. Cutforth out?” 
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“He is studying a volume belonging to the thirteenth century, 
that has just come under his notice,’ says Mrs, Cutforth-Boss 
with dignity. She tries to throw indifference into her air, but it 
is impossible not to perceive that she derives great pride out of 
her husband’s literary tastes. 

To him, she scoffed at them during the occasional moments 
when they found themselves ¢é¢e-d-téte ; which were rare indeed 
—Cutforth’s sanest movements being in the direction of avoid- 
ing her. But to the world she posed as the wife of a true 
savant. Perhaps she would not have admired her “ true savant” 
so much if he had taken any hold upon the establishment—if 
he had dared to interfere with the pros and cons of the domestic 
arrangements ; Maria was a managing woman, and would brook 
no rivalry in her own line. 

She managed everything in Cutforth Hall, from basement to 
attic—housemaids’ room, butler’s pantry, nothing was sacred 
from her. Husband, servants, tenantry, all alike were under her 
dominion. They ran a daily race in a daily groove—and it was 
her groove. Her children, thank Heaven, were—zi! She 
would have managed them into the most impossible grooves ! 

Even her friends did not escape her managing tendencies. 
There are always some weak members in every community, who 
fallan easy prey to the strong-minded; and many were her 
victims amongst the young matrons and the foolish virgins of 
Bigley-on-Sea. 

Now and then there had been a revolt against her in the 
parish, but the Mistress of Cutforth Hall was a power beyond 
tnost, and few in this small place felt strong enough to break a 
lance with her. 

Her voice was as the voice of a man, and there lay upon her 
upper lip a very handsome suggestion of a moustache! 

She is an estimable woman, however, in many ways. Sound - 
in all her relations—good wife, excellent friend of the poor, a 
philanthropist to her fingers’ ends, but the woman of all others 
hardest to endure—the woman who thinks Aerself right always, 
and you always wrong. 

On medicines she is quite an authority! There is not a 
known disease in this wide and stricken world for which she 
could not at a second’s notice produce a receipt. Medicine, 
indeed, is her forte. Considering the elaborate moustache that 
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distinguishes her lip, one feels sorry that Providence had not at 
her conception altered her, and made her a man—a medical man! 

The room in which she has received her unwelcome cousin is 
an index to herself. It is gaunt, bare, uncomfortable. The 
round mahogany table, brilliant with rubbing, and innocent of 
clothing, is holding itself very straight, asif with a rather dis- 
gusted appreciation of the volumes lying upon it in little sections, 
two here, three there, and so on, round its immense girth. The 
volumes are older than the table, and this is saying a good deal 
for them. 

“T have been asking Maria about our neighbours,” says Mrs, 
Chance, turning to her brother. 

He laughs. 

“What neighbours ?” asks he. 

“Why, all of them. But one speciai one—you have seen her.” 

“ Mrs. Gaveston ?” suggests the young man quickly. 

“ A happy guess!” Mrs. Chance nods her head several times. 
“I thought her the most charming woman I ever met. Didn't 
you?” 

“That’s a large order. I thought her delightful, certainly. 
But I only met her for a moment yesterday.” 

“To meet a woman is not to know her,” says Mrs. Cutforth- 
Boss, breaking heavily into the discussion. 

“You have the truth with you there,” says Alec Grant. He 
laughs a little. “But certainly, Mrs. Gaveston struck me as 
charming—beyond words charming.” 

“So she strikes everybody at first sight!” says Mrs. Cutforth- 
Boss portentously. She draws herself up on her uncomfortable 

chair, and sips her tea slowly. It is bitter to her to hear this 
particular neighbour admired. Mrs. Gaveston, in her quick, 
impulsive, half-childish way, had given Mrs. Cutforth-Boss to 
understand, many and many a time, that she would not be 
managed by her! And Mrs. Cutforth-Boss had resented the 
silent declaration. Mrs. Gaveston, who is only twenty-three, had 
treated the older woman witha sort of laughing contempt. She 
had shrugged aside all her attempts at advice and admonishment. 
Had pooh-poohed, in her pretty saucy way, all Mrs. Cutforth- 
Boss’s “My dear, in your place, /,” etc., and had lifted her 
rounded shoulders against such speeches as, “ When I was your 
age, J. ” and “In my young days, people never ‘4 
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Mrs. Gaveston’s lovely gleaming eyes had been #00 gleaming 
on certain occasions, when Mrs. Cutforth-Boss had been bringing 
all her weight to bear upon her with a view to reducing her to 
reason, and clothing clubs, and penny readings, and so forth, 
and the latter had not forgotten or forgiven the amusement that 
lay behind that half-angry gleam. 

“Women,” says she now, “are the most deceitful creatures on 
earth.” 

“You know you don’t expect me to believe that,” says Alec, 
who is beginning to enjoy himself, in spite of his sister’s covert 
admonitory frown. “ You've a woman, aren’t you?” There 
seem some grounds for this extraordinary question, when one 
looks at her upper lip. 

“TI hope so,’ says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss solemnly. “At all 
events, I feel that I can never accuse myself of an action of 
which a woman should be ashamed.” 

“Ah, that!” says Grant. “I’d swear to that on the rack.” 
Alec has now started, and his sister looks with terror at Maria, 
but to her astonishment Maria is smiling. A grim smile 
undoubtedly, but anything is better than her frown. 

“There are exceptions to every rule,” says she, with the 
graciousness that might belong to an educated elephant. “But 
I regret to say that Mrs. Gaveston is not all one could desire 
her. Not that I think her entirely to be blamed. At seventeen 
she was hurried into a marriage with a man double her age.” 

“Double? Is Mr. Gaveston double her age? Alec,” Mrs. 
Chance turns to her brother, “ What is twice seventeen ? ” 

“ Thirty-four.” 

“Oh! ¢oo great a disparity—and for a girl of seventeen——” 

“As Isay. A mere child. I make a point, you see, of being 
quite fair to her, though I confess Cecilia Gaveston and I have 
few interests in common—a fact for which I am thankful to 
Heaven daily.” 

“How could her people have allowed it?” 

“When people are poor they make many allowances, and the 
Prendergasts had come down very much in the world. If / had 
been permitted a voice in the matter, the marriage should never 
have come off. But the mother was a very mercenary woman.” 

“Her father ?” 

“He was dead. And the mother I believe hoped to gain 
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comfort to herself through her daughter’s sacrifice. However, 
she only lived a month after the marriage, a most just act on 
the part of Providence. I always thought very poorly of Mrs. 
Prendergast—a designing person, of no merit whatever. I 
regret to say that I think her daughter is following in her 
footsteps—though!} I’m bound to confess she seems attached 
to her child.” 

“Was that the little fellow I saw with her yesterday ?” 

“T suppose so. He must be five years old or six—let me see. 
No, five, Cecilia Prenderzast married Mr. Gaveston six years 
ago last March.” 

“Ts he the only child?” Mrs. Chance is getting through her 
cross-examination in the most even way. Her cousin hardly 
knows that she is being questioned. 

“Yes, more’s the pity. A large family might have sobered 
her, kept her down. Ovxe child is of little use; when the 
nature is frivolous it rises above ove child. To see that young 
woman running about and playing bo-peep and other absurd 
games with her own child, would waken you at once to the fact 
that she wants chastening. Now if I had my way, she would 
have had——” 

“The time honoured ten in five years,” says Alec, giving way 
to mirth. 

“TI do not desire the impossible, my dear Alec,” says Mrs. 
Cutforth-Boss severely, but not angrily. Mrs, Chance stares at 
her in astonishment. If she had ventured half that, the vengeance 
of Heaven would have descended upon her head. Has Alec 
then a hold upon her friendship? The widow feels gayer 
beneath this hope. And indeed Alec, as compared with his 
sister, has a good place in the stern Maria’s regard. Strange ‘as 
it may seem, this gaunt, hard woman, who has never known 
the meaning of love, and to whom passion would mean only 
immorality, still prefers men to women. “All I say is, that if 
that extremely flighty young woman were to have a nursery-full 
alloted to her, all might be—if not wed//, at least better /” 

“ Nature is such a stumbling block,” says Mrs. Chance. “She 
so often mars one’s plans.” The widow smiles here in her pretty 
deprecating way. She certainly is very pretty. Her eyes are 
nearly as blue as her brother’s, a little paler perhaps; and her 
lips are singularly young, considering she is thirty-one. Such 
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rosy, smiling lips, yet at the back of their perfect smile, what is 
there? Ambition, secrecy, obstinacy, and a few other things. 

“ Nature cannot be blamed for the marring of Cecilia Gaveston, 
at all events,” says Maria. ‘ Her husband must be blamed for 
that. Anything like his silly conduct towards her could hardly 
be imagined. A man of his age would, one might imagine, be 
equal to the management of a mere girl like her—but no—he 
gives in to her in everything. He is positively her slave. I 
sometimes feel quite ashamed of him.” 

“T feel I could make excuses for him,” says Alec thoughtfully. 

“No doubt. One man will always uphold another. But I 
assure you, Bella”—in her excitement over the delinquencies of 
the Gavestons, Mrs. Cutforth-Boss grows almost friendly with 
Mrs. Chance—“ that her extravagance is the talk of the county. 
Of course Peter Gaveston is very well off, but that is no excuse 
for the woman who seems to spend her time wasting his sub- 
stance. The fact of the matter is, she is completely spoiled by 


” 


“TI wish some one would spoil a few other women,” says Grant, 
who, yesterday, had not been entirely impervious to the charms 


of Cecilia Gaveston. Providentially Maria does not hear him. 
She is now telling Mrs. Chance various other records of the 
pretty delinquent. 

“But how do you mean spoiled?” asks the latter presently, 
in a little puzzled tone. Her curiosity has got the better of her 
judgment. And there had been a moment yesterday, when 
Mrs. Gaveston had been so pretty to her, when she had wondered 
whether it would not be a bit of wisdom to throw off Maria, 
who was abominable, and throw in her chances with the lovely 
married girl who, after all, was far richer, and certainly more 
desirable than the dour cousin. “She seemed to me——” 

“ She can seem to you anything in the world you like,” says 
Mrs. Cutforth-Boss in a rather louder tone than usual. She is 
not accustomed to opposition of any kind, and resents it accord- 
ingly. “Shedoes not suit me; she ”—with withering meaning— 
“may very probably suit you.” 

“What you would object to, Maria, I should certainly not 
countenance,” says the widow with fervour, who thinks it well 
to draw in her horns here. After all, Mrs. Gaveston seems a 
very quicksandy sort of person to depend upon. And there is 
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time—time to decide. “I can only hope that Mrs. Gaveston will 
settle down in time, and be a good wife to the good man she has 
married.” 

This is all very well and highly moral, but unfortunately Alec 
has heard her, and now breaks into the conversation with most 
irreverent laughter. 

“T only hope the good man will be a good husband to her,” 
says he. 

“There can be little doubt about that. Peter Gaveston is a 
most excellent person,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, “I think ita 
pity, however, he has never been told of her early attachment 
to her cousin.” 

“Oh! you grow interesting,” cries Mrs. Chance. “So there 
was a cousin—a lover—a previous affair ?” 

“TI grieve to say so. Cecilia, three months before her marriage 
to Peter Gaveston—who is a most worthy person, if weak—had 
a very decided love affair with her cousin, Philip Stairs.” 

“Stairs!” Grant turns to her quickly. “Stairs of the goth?” 

“Yes,” frigidly, “I believe he belonged to that regiment. At 
all events, she was decidedly ¢ris with him before they hurried 
her into her marriage with Peter. I’m certain Peter never heard 
a word about it—her love affair with young Stairs, 1 mean—the 
mother was too clever for that ; and as the young man was gone 
to India, and Cecilia hadn’t a penny, the mother married her to 
Peter Gaveston.” 

“But Stairs,” says Grant. “By Jove! how odd! Why, he 
was invalided home with me. Came in same boat—capital fellow 
too. Now that I think of it, I remember, too, his mentioning the 
fact that he knew some people here. But he never mentioned 
names. He wouldn't, you know ! ” 

“T suppose you call that honour,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss in 
a withering tone. “/ don’t. I think if the whole thing had 
been made clear at once, it would have added to the comfort of 
everybody ; specially of that unfortunate Peter Gaveston. And 
where is this young Romeo now, may I ask?” 

“Not so very far,’ says Alec. “In the next county, staying 
with the Wilsons. He is to be here on the twelfth, at the 
McGregors’—cousins of his, I think.” 

“Yes, cousins! And so they are bringing that young man 
into close proximity with that flighty young woman again? 
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They will have much to answer for!” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss in 
a solemn tone. 

“But such an old attachment as that, of course it will be at 
an end now,” says Mrs. Chance. “ Those childish affairs, they 
don’t last—such /it#/e fires, you know.” 

“T don't,” says Mrs. Culforth-Boss, with decision. “And I 
know that six years ago Cecilia would have married her cousin, 
poor though they both were; and he—certainly he too would 
have married her. But the mother, as I tell you, put her foot 
down. By the way, Cecilia has a sister, who is coming to live 
with her. When last I saw her, just before Cecilia’s marriage, she 
was a wretchedly behaved little creature—a mere unmannerly 
romp. I can only hope she has grown into something more 
respectable.” 

“When is she coming ?” 

“ To-day, I believe. My brother is unfortunately slightly 
mixed up with her affairs.” 

“Stephen?” Mrs. Chance looks quickly up, and a faint colour 
tinges her cheek. 

“Yes. On the mother’s death, the child, Penelope Prendergast, 
was adopted by an aunt, who had married one of the Stauntons 
—who, you know, are related distantly to our family. This Mrs. 
Staunton sent the child to school in France or Belgium, I forget 
which, refusing to allow her to stay with her sister even during 
her holidays, for which really I can hardly blame her, when one 
knows how frivolous Cecilia is. But the aunt died a month ago, 
and now Cecilia has claimed her.” 

“But about Stephen, where does he come in?” asks Mrs, 
Chance lightly. There is anxiety, however, in her tone. 

“Oh! it’s most annoying; and Stephen is really rather dis- 
gusted about it. But it seems this old Mrs. Staunton left all her 
money to Penelope—about three hundred a year—on condition 
that Stephen would consent to look after it for her, and see that she 
did not squander it, or make a bad marriage—at all events, until she 
is twenty-one. Mrs. Staunton had a curious fancy for Stephen, 
and sent for him on her death-bed, and, knowing he lived near 
the Gavestons, entreated him to look after the girl’s money 
—to, in fact, be——” 

“Her guardian ?” 

“Oh, not that! No, really. That would be ¢o0 much,” says 
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Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, shrugging her lean shoulders. “To be 
guardian to a Prendergast! Mo/ Only to see that she does not 
make ducks and drakes of the money. Bad enough for poor 
Stephen! But he hardly liked to refuse her on her dying bed. 
He is sometimes a little weak, you know.” 

“T wonder the aunt did not name Mr. Gaveston as guardian. 
Her brother-in-law would have been surely more suitable.” 

“TI suppose she wanted to make a marriage between Stephen 
and his ward,” says Grant lazily. 

“Certainly not! What an absurd idea,” says Mrs, Cutforth- 
Boss, with ill-suppressed indignation. “ You little know Stephen, 
if you think he would marry anyone but a woman of distinction, 
of perfect manners and propriety. It would: be a lasting cause 
of regret to me to see an undignified woman at the head of 
our house. And the Prendergasts are a// undignified. I feel 
sure the future Lady Wortley will be all we can desire.” 

“This girl—is she as pretty as her sister?” asks Mrs. Chance. 
She has put down her cup and pushed it a little from her, though 
it is still half-full. 

“One never can depend upon reports,” says Mrs, Cutforth- 
Boss indifferently, “but I have “eav/ she is even better to look 
at.” 

“No such luck,” says Grant. “Couldn’t expect it. Too much 
for one family. Come to look at it, it wouldn’t be fair /” 

Mrs. Chance, for once, forgets to laugh. She is pretending to 
button her glove, but in reality she is thinking. 

“TI am thoroughly vexed that Stephen should be mixed up 
with these trying girls in any way,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss. 
“Of course, he is a model of common sense, but I fear there 
may be little hitches. You know, when dealing with undisci- 
plined people one gets rubs now and again, and he is in honour 
bound to see how she spends her money.” 

“ Poor girl!” says Alec. “I really think I’d rather not be left 
money, if somebody else was to be supervisor over it.” 

Mrs. Chance here turns more immediately to her brother 
The usual pretty smile has returned to her lips. 

“No, no, no!” cries she, archly ; “what folly. And ”—she 
pauses, and lets a little emphasis fall into her tone—* three 
hundred a year is a sum not to be despised in these bad days.” 

She rises, smiling still, and bids her cousin good-bye. 


yo ee oh fete lUvPRlllCOG 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘* Her mouth was sweet as braket, or as methe, 
Or hoard of apples, laid in hay or heath.” 
DowN here, by the sea on this perfect day in May, all is 
beautiful! The little waves run in upon the beach as if in 
playful attack, and then run back again, laughing always. 

The long, straight sweep of the coast leaves the water open, 
and the little rocks lying like dots upon the near shore shine like 
stars in the glistening daylight. Here and there upon these tiny 
islets the seagulls stand—a dream of white and grey—waiting 
to plunge into the calm waters for their daily bread. Now one 
rises, with beak filled, and flies for a larger resting-ground, lest 
those of his fraternity nearest to him may rouse themselves to 
deprive him of his quarry. 

The line of the horizon is very clear! Across it sails a ship, 
its white sails gleaming like silver in the soft haze of the burning 
light. 

The sea is like glass, so smooth is its surface. Shadows are 
running over it—and streaks of light—ink-blue and darkest 
green—the most delicate tinges. And the little white waves, 
they are always here. 

So many tiny bays breaking into the massive rocks! They 
make one wonder at their strength! All the cliffs are lined and 
warm with furze, and below, down there in that sheltered beach, 
with the wavelets running in and out, how lovely are the sea- 
weeds in the depths of the pools, and the sea-pansies, born of 
the sand. 

There is something else on the small beach, too, even lovelier 
than the sea-weeds and the pansies! A young girl is moving 
lightly here and there. A slender creature, clad in a blouse of 
blue and white, and a skirt to match it—a skirt deliberately 
tucked up, as if to give free play to the pretty naked feet 
beneath it. A sailor hat covers the head that belongs to these 
naked feet, and under that hat is a face that might very 
properly be termed dangerous. 

She has a little red bucket in her hand, such as children go 
armed with to the sea-shore, and from her constant peering into 
the pools that lie amongst the rocks, one may easily see that she 
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is looking for the wild animals that one associates with sand and 
rocks and retiring tides. 

“Here’s another, Geoff!” cries she, with great excitement, 
plunging her hand into a pool near her, and dragging out a 
small, but much annoyed crab, who makes vicious dabs at her 
before she drops him into her bucket. Her voice rings sweet 
and clear, and reaches the ears of a young man who is coming 
down from the heights above by a sloping, ragged pathway. 

Across this little beach lies the nearest way to Wortley 
Towers, and the owner of that stately old place is in a hurry to 
get to it. He stops now, however. 

The voice is clear to him, but the possessor of it, being 
round a corner, is not! 

He amuses himself for a moment with the old legend of the 
mermaids, who are popularly supposed to frequent this particular 
part of the coast, and might have continued his fancies, but that all 
at once a little form comes into view. A pretty lad of five! 
With sleek brown head, and breeches well tucked-up, and his 
face rosy with his great exertions. A castle of sand is rising 
round him, and over the ramparts of this impregnable hold, the 
owner, happening to look upwards, catches Sir Stephen’s eye, 
and at once goes for him ! 

“Oh, here’s Stephen. Stephen, come here! Nelly, here’s 
Stephen !” 

Nelly, the slender figure in the white and blue blouse, 
grows suddenly petrified. 

“Here’s Stephen!” Who’s Stephen? Good gracious, what 
is to become of her? She casts a despairing glance at her 
undressed toes, and mentally gives herself up for lost. The 
thought of a coming someone, and that someone a “ Stephen,” 
is too much for her. 

A glance behind shows her the entrance to a tiny cave. Who 
hesitates is lost! Into this she dashes with mad haste, but 
alas! it is very tiny, and any one passing by, with the very 
commonest eyesight, could certainly see her. In fact, this little 
hiding-place, to which she has flown for refuge, flatly refuses to 
conceal her. 

Steps coming ever nearer, and the shrill, sweet prattle of the 
boy, warns her that concealment is no longer possible. 

In a frenzied fashion she un-pins her skirt, drops into a sitting 
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- position on a small rock near her, about three inches from the 
sand, and, tucking her little naked feet well under her, waits 
the crack of doom! 

“Here she is! Why did you run, Nell?” cries the boy. 

Here Nell directs a murderous glance at him, which goes 
lightly over his closely shorn, and always adored, little head. 

“Run?” says she, with a swift, indignant glance at the boy’s 
companion. “I didn’t run. I was tired—I——” 

“T saw you,” says the child; “I thought it was because you 
hadn’t your sto—— 

“ Geoffrey!” cries Miss Prendergast. 

A second’s pause, and then: 

“You haven’t introduced me, Geoffrey,” says Geoffrey’s 
friend, smiling at the boy. 

“What?” says Geoffrey, staring at him. He is not yet old 
enough to be a master of the .ceremonies. 

“] think you ought to tell your 

There is a question in his hesitation. 

“ She’s my auntie,” says Geoffrey, pointing a very sandy fore- 
finger at the crushed Nell. “But she’s very /itéle to be an 
auntie, isn’t she ? ” ; 

The boy turns a thoughtful face up to Sir Stephen Wortley. 
He had once heard Mrs. Cutforth-Boss called aunt by a small 
nephew of her husband’s, and probably his ideas of what an aunt 
should be had grown out of that. 

“How can I tell?” says Sir Stephen, smiling. “ Your auntie 
won't stand up, so I can’t see how little she is.” 

He had spoken quite without arriéve pensée, but all at once 
the brilliant, vivid blush that dyes the “auntie’s”” cheeks brings 
him up short. What has he said? Of course finding her with 
Geoffrey Gaveston, and knowing that Mrs. Gaveston’s sister had 
come to her a week ago, he had at once guessed who Nell 
Prendergast was ; the girl to whom his old friend and cousin 
had made him, ina sense, guardian. It had seemed to him that 
she too would. understand who fe was, so he had spoken 
lightly—with a smile. Now it occurs to him that she had 
resented the lightness of his manner., And why didn’t she 
get up? He had put in that allusion to her not standing up 
merely in fun. Most girls would get up at an informal intro- 
duction like this—in the open air, and under the circumstances. 

2 
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“Well, Geoffrey, won’t you make us known to each other?” 
asks Sir Stephen, a little stiffly this time, but with a drawing of 
the boy to him, as if to neutralize his cold air. 

“Don’t you know her?” asks Geoffrey. “Why, she’s Nell 
and she came last week, and mammy’s very glad, because she’s 
her sister . . . .” He breaks off here as if thinking. “/ 
haven’t got a sister,” says he. It is evident that he feels 
aggrieved. 

“Your mammy’s sister! That’s all very well,’ says Sir 
Stephen. “ You have introduced your auntie to me, which is, 
by the way, the wrong way round, but you have not told her 
who / am.” 

“You're Stephen,” says the boy promptly. “He’s Stephen, 
Nelly, and he lives in a big house over there,” pointing in- 
definitely westward, “and there’s lots of rabbits there.” 

“Not zz the house,” says Sir Stephen gravely. “You really 
ought to be more accurate, my dear Geoff. And as for your 
introduction, I am afraid it leaves a good deal to be desired. 
-It is a little general I am afraid” He glances down at Nell, 
who rigidly refuses to meet his eyes. “There must be more 
than one Stephen in the world.” 

He waits, as if expecting her to say something, but Miss 
Prendergast remains silent, and the boy, breaking into a fresh 
burst of conversation on the subject of another small crab he 
has just found, gives her pause. 

Sir Stephen, bending over the child’s new-found treasure, 
proceeds to examine it carefully through his eye-glass, telling 
himself the while that this girl, whose money affairs have been 
foisted upon him by her aunt, old Mrs. Staunton, is a silly fool of 
a little thing, with a pretty face, but without an ounce of brains. 

What the deuce did that old woman put him in such a 
hole for? And why had he not had the common-sense to refuse 
the trust imposed upon him? If it had been a child even; but 
a young girl. There is no animal under heaven so sure to 
give trouble as a girl under twenty. 

Meantime, the girl without “an ounce of brains,” is gathering 
herself together. She has taken sufficient courage, during his 

apparently absorbed attention to Geoffrey’s crab, to look up at 
him. And, all at once, it seems to her that he is the tallest man 
she has ever seen. Probably the delusion arises out of the fact 
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that she is sitting on the ground, whilst he is standing. Literally 
she is at his feet—a state of things that if it had occurred to her 
in its usual sense, would have enraged her. Providentially it 
hasn’t ! 

She knows who he is now. The child had told her— 
Stephen. So ¢hzs is the Sir Stephen Wortley, whom her aunt 
had decided should be guardian over her—not over her exactly, 
but over her money. It seems she cannot dare to spend a 
penny here or there, without this man’s permission. So ¢his is 
her financial master ! 

An angry sense of resistance towards him springs to life 
within the girl’s breast, and grows rapidly. The very fact that 
she cannot get up and confront him, exaggerates this feeling, 
and brings a little frown to her brow. To be obliged to sit here 
with her bare, stockingless, feet tucked under her gown, places 
her at once at such an immense disadvantage. Oh! if she 
could only stand up and face him—-— But how can she? 

Why—wz#y had she not seen him coming? Why could not 
that wretched boy have given her a word of warning? Why— 
this with a secret crunch of her small heel into the sand beneath 
it—had she ever so demeaned herself as to take off her stockings 
at all? Mow, see what a nice fix she has got herself into, and all 
through her own folly. 

One thing, at all events, remains, for which to be grateful, 
He cannot possibly know her veason for sitting here so 
immovably. Probably—happy thought !—he will put it down to 
insolence on the part of his ward. And he cannot know either 
that her shoes and stockings are lying hidden over there, behind 
that little rock. If only she can get rid of him, and at once. A 
quick thought comes to her. The best way to get rid of any 
one is just to make yourself as nasty to them as ever you can! 
Oh! for an opportunity! It is given her almost immediately. 

“Look at him, Nell,” cries the boy now, bringing his treasure 
to her for fresh inspection. “He’s bigger than any of yours. 
He’s a monster——” 

“Of the deep,” says Nell absently. Her gaze, in spite of her, 
turns to Sir Stephen, and—to her annoyance—meets his. 

“TI am afraid Geoffrey is hardly up to the mark,” says he 
“So I suppose I had better introduce myself, as we are to be 
such near neighbours. I s 


2* 
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“Geoffrey has not been so stupid as you think,” says she 
interrupting him softly, but with meaning. “He has let me 
quite understand who you are. You——” 

She pauses, and looks up at him, and all at once it comes to 
him that his first thought of her was but an error, and a most 
sorry one. In the clear eyes uplifted to his, there is meaning, 
rather distinct meaning now, and spirit—a good deal of spirit, as 
it seems to him, and not of the mild order either. The owner 
of those limpid wells could never be “without an ounce of 
brains.” But why then would she not speak at first ? 

“Yes?” questions he, smiling. He is looking down at her 
studying her, admiring her. The little shapely head, with its 
soft wealth of chesnut hair, the curved, determined chin, the 
broad, sweet brow, over which the chesnut curls are straying, the 
mouth that remains a mystery! Is she tall, or short? Very 
small, it seems to him—but how can one judge, as she sits there, 
huddled up as it were. Why on earth can’t she stand up, 
instead of sitting there in that extraordinarily uncomfortable 
‘ position ?—like a Chinese idol, by Jove! But what an idol! 

Idol! The word seems to suit her somehow. Whose idol? 

The very place in which she is sitting seems to suit her. The 
cave has a wide opening, but the rocks on each side close it in, 
and in the midst of the sand and shell she sits as though mistress 
.of it. A nymph, she seems to him, a sea-nymph, a little mermaid. 
Perhaps that is why she has tucked her feet away so carefully. 
Perhaps, she has xo feet ! 

“Yes?” says he again. Apparently the little mermaid is 
making up her mind about her answer. 

“You are Sir Stephen Wortley,” says she, all at once. “And 
it is you who are going to prevent me from spending my 
money!” Her tone is distinctly aggrieved. 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘**Fear is often concealed by a show of daring.” 
SIR STEPHEN laughs. 


“Not a// of it,” says he. 


“Still, if I wished to spend it all, I could not, without your 
permission, - 
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“ That is true, I’m afraid.” 

“You are virtually my guardian then?” 

“That is also true—I’m afraid /” 

He is still looking very much amused, and Miss Prendergast 
resents his mirth. 

“You are wise,” says she, her eyes defying his. “It is well to 
be prepared. Some day you will be veally afraid.” She gives 
him a little frown, and a defiant tilt of her chin, as she says this. 

“Of course, if you are going to make it hard for me——” 

“Not hard. But I shall not make it easy. I warn you that I 
detest control ! ” 

Here she casts a swift glance at him from under the brim of 
her big hat. There is anxiety in this glance. Surely she has 
been nasty enough zow / She has all du¢ insulted him. Beyond 
doubt he is going away now—will be glad to go. Oh! certainly 
he must be going. 

Apparently not! To her horror indeed, she sees him casting 
searching looks around, as if seeking a suitable rock on which to 
rest himself for the next week or so. What a hateful, hateful 
man! Why can’t he go home, and let her put on her ? 

He is now peering over her shoulder to a rock near her—/oo 
near indeed, because behind it—— Oh, “¢kat way madness 
lies |” 

She pulls herself together desperately, and wreathes her face 
insmiles. Those stockings once discovered, how is she ever to 
assert herself again? 

“You look tired—desperately tired,” says she. It is she who 
is feeling desperate, however. “I felt it the moment I saw you. 
So done up.” 

“Tired? DoI?” says Wortley, stopping short, and looking 
surprised. He hadn’t known it until now. He had, in fact, felt 
quite fresh as he came down to this small beach. Miss Prender- 
gast nods sympathetically. 

“T saw it at the first glance,” says she. She is talking rapidly. 
Anything to stop him from going to that rock, behind which 
“One always knows, doesn’t one?” She smiles at him—a rather 
strained smile, however. 

“Knows?” 

“Oh, yes. I could see. You looked so fu// of purpose as you 
came up—I knew at once that you were bent on business.” She 
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bends towards him now, and in her eagerness to get rid of him, 
very nearly lets one small bare toe come to light. Hurriedly 
she drags it back into its hiding-place, growing crimson the while. 
“Go away,” says she. “I mean ”—confusedly—* go and do your 
business, whatever it is. Don’t let me keep you.” 

“You're very good. But I’m afraid I’m not so busy a person 
as you imagine,” says Wortley. “I’ve no very pressing business 
on hand just now, and you're not keeping me.” 

This last is a direct lie, though, perhaps, one might say he was 
unconscious of it. 

“]’ve been pitching into a tenant over there,” says he, pointing 
towards some fields far away up on the hills, “Lazy beggar, 
you know, lets the outhouses and fences go to destruction, and 
then expects me to do them up again. I hate rowing people, 
don’t you ?” 

“Up to this,” says Miss Prendergast thoughtfully, “it is I who 
have been always rowed.” 

Sir Stephen looks at her. 

“T daresay!” says he. It is not the answer she had expected, 
and she turns a little from him. “ Anyway,” lazily, “I’m ex- 
hausted over my fight, and feel a little rest will do me good.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” says she, forgetting her late swift touch 
of indignation, and growing suddenly almost enthusiastically 
sympathetic. “A rest is the very thing for you. A nice 
comfortable guze¢ rest, in your own easy-chair at ome. Not,” 
with a contemptuous wave of her hand at the rocks round her, 
“such a rest as ¢hese could afford you!” She bends towards 
him, her manner has grown quite brisk. She holds out to him 
a small, sunburnt, but most delicately formed hand. “Good- 
bye!” cries she almost affectionately. “A rest—a rest is the 
very thing for you. Good-bye! Geoffrey and I”—oh! fatal 
speech—“ will have to go home shortly too.” 

“At that rate, I may as well wait for you,” says Wortley 
pleasantly, all unconscious of the tragic element that is warming 
the air around them. “ Your way is mine, you know. The 
Towers is only a mile from your sister’s place. If you will 
allow me, I'll stay with you until his Royal Highness over’ 
there,” pointing to Geoffrey, “is ready to start. There are, I am 
afraid,” with a steady look at her, “a few vexed questions between 
us that we might smooth away, if we went into them a little.” 
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The steadiness of his gaze alarms her. There is one vexed 
question certainly. How on earth is she to get back her shoes 
and stockings, and cover her feet with them without his know- 
ledge? Does he know? Does he mean anything? Or is he 
only alluding to his odious guardianship? Poor Nell on her 
stool of repentance wriggles a little. The wriggle very nearly 
brings her right foot out into the broad glare of the wicked 
sunshine. She drags it back suddenly, and a warm flush dyes 
her face. 

“You look very uncomfortable,” says Wortley. “Can’t I find 
you a better place to sit in than that you have chosen ?” 

“No. No, thank you,” hastily, “I’m all right. I like sitting 
here.” 


“You'll get cramped if you sit there much longer; I,” his tone 
is now quite concerned, “ I’d strongly advise you to get up and 
walk about for a bit. These sands are often sure forerunners of 
a very serious cold. Come,” holding out his hand to her, “let 
me help you up, and let us go for a brisk stroll along this little 
beach until you must go home.” 

“No. Really,’ she has shrunk back from his hand as though 


affrighted by it, “I’d rather zo¢ walk. I should indeed. I— 
I’m awfully happy here. I X 

“As you will, of course,” says he, with a slight shrug. He 
looks round him, giving again some thought to the little rocks 
near, as if seeking one on which to sit and work out those vexed 
questions, those troublesome problems he had suggested to her. 

One at last takes his fancy. It is the one nearest to her. It 
is indeed but a step or two away from her, and undoubtedly 
it looks uncomfortable ; it rises as high as an ordinary table, 
but, unlike the kind of table from which we all like to swing our 
legs, it is not broad at the top, but somewhat peaked. Now 
people seldom like to sit on a peak. He goes towards it, how- 
ever. As I have said, it is very near to her. 

“Stop!” cries Miss Prendergast. Her voice rings through 
the little cave. What is there in it? -He hardly knows, but he 
turns at the sound of it, and looks at her. “Don’t sit there,” 
says she. “I really wouldn't if I were you. Come and sit here,” 
she pulls her skirts frantically aside, taking care always to 
conceal her feet. “Here. It will be mach more comfortable 
here!” 
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It is certainly an invitation ; Wortley looks at her! There is 
no mistake about it, however. She is patting the two or three 
inches of stone laid bare by her hurried edging along the small 
rock, as though most flatteringly desirous of having his company 
on it. But the pale, determined face, and the coldness of the 
hazel eyes fixed on him with what he can hardly refuse to 
believe is malignity in their gaze, makes him hesitate. 

What on earth does she want? What is the matter with 
her? Is she eccentric? One never likes to say “mad” at 
first. 

“I’m afraid if I sat there, you would be without a seat,” says 
he courteously, with a smile, but a puzzled one. As he says it 
he walks quickly (it seems a moment for haste!) to the rock he 
had before signified as a momentary resting place. Here he 
thought, he would sit, and study her, and if——More people are 
insane than people dream of. 

As he moves Nell rises, and grows suddenly frenzied. Great 
Heavens! behind that particular rock lie her shoes, her stocking’s. 
One never knows why, but it is a positive fact that one’s shoes 
are always innocent when compared with one’s stockings. 

Once he gets to that rock, all will be over. He will see her 
shoes and stockings lying behind it, and will know that 
she 

“Don’t go there!” cries she frantically. “Don’t! don’t.” 

He is a¢ the rock now, but he turns. Good Heavens, zs she mad ? 
that pretty creature, with those earnest eyes! The thought is a 
pain to him, and he turns from it, to look over the rock on which 
he would have seated himself, to see 

Two small high-heeled shoes, and two silk stockings, and two 
pale blue silken garters lying all together, in the most delicate 
confusion. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Life-Storp of a Devonshire Ghost. 


THE life-story of a lady—or gentleman either, for that matter 
—with a ghost, is generally worth the telling. Common-place, 
every-day, bread-and-butter people do zot have ghosts a¢ all. 
But a person who lived and died a long time ago, and whose 
ghost still flits on summer nights over moon-lit meadows, or, on 
winter ones, battles against the storm, as it sweeps across 
mountain and moor—probably did in his, or her day, something, 
or many things, very good, or very bad ; so that such person’s 
biography is generally worthy of attention. 

For these reasons let us speak for a while about Mary Fitz, of 
Fitzford, in Devonshire whose ghost nightly seats itself in a 
coach made of human bones—the bones of her four husbands, 
all murdered by her—and rides from Fitzford gateway to 
Okehampton Castle, followed by a hound. Arrived there, the 
lady, or the hound—there is some difference of opinion as to 
which does it—plucks a blade of grass; then the cortége wends 
its way home again, where the blade of grass is laid upon a 
particular stone. This will be done, night after night, till every 
blade of grass in Okehampton Park is plucked or — the world 
ends ! 

If you disbelieve the story—and some people are so sceptical 
—go one night either to Fitzford or Okehampton, or to any 
place along the road between the two, and see for yourself, the 
“old lady,” as she is called, drawn, as described, by headless 
horses, and pioneered by the proverbial black dog with a fiery 
eye—he has but one and that is in the centre of his forehead. 
Perhaps, if she sees you, she will ask you to ride with her, and 
if you accept no doubt you will then learn the reason for this 
wearisome penance. But think twice before you accept her 
ladyship’s invitation, for no one who has done so is known to 
have survived the ordeal of learning Mary’s story from the lips 
of Mary’s ghost! ) 

That being so, we must find it out ourselves, and, thanks 
to a most delightfully written communication to the Devonshire 
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Association by Mrs. G. H. Radford, this is now a comparatively 
easy task. 


Mary Fitz was born at Walreddon, in Devonshire, on the Ist 
of August, 1596. Her father, Sir John Fitz, was then just twenty- 
one years of age and “a very comely person.” Of course, he 
was a spendthrift—good-looking heirs always are, and had a 
sober and frugal father—they always have. It chanced one day, 
some three years after his little daughter’s birth, that he was 
dining with many of his neighbours at Tavistock. Boasting the 
“free tenure of his land,” he exclaimed that he “held not a foot 
of land of any but the Queen.” Said Master Nicholas Stanning, 
who was among the diners, there was a little bit of land which 
Sir John held of 42, for the which no rent was asked on account 
of their long acquaintance. Only mutual friends prevented 
bloodshed then and there, and before nightfall it had taken 
place, and the blood spilt was that of Master Nicholas, who had 
been followed by Fitz on his road home, and lay lifeless on the 
way from Tavistock to Brockleigh, whilst his murderer was 
hastening to the sea-shore to take passage abroad. Local 
tradition makes the gateway of Fitzford the scene of Stanning’s 
murder. 

Fitz stayed in France some years and came back under cover 
of a pardon for his crime. But this did not clear him of a claim 
on the part of Stanning’s children for the loss of their father ; it 
was duly lodged, and to answer it, Sir John set off for London 
inno good humour. The long, lonely ride—he was accompanied 
by but one servant—weighed upon his troubled mind, and at 
last—when so near town as Twickenham—rising one night from 
a feverish sleep, he murdered his host, wounded the host’s wife, 
and stabbed himself. Twickenham parish register thus records 
his interment: “Sir John Fitz of Fitzford, in the Countie of 
Devon, knight, was buried the 1oth day of August, 1603.” 

Mary Fitz, then nine years and one week old, was living with 
her mother and grandmother in Devonshire. The news of her 
father’s untimely decease would, of course, reach London before 
it would the distant West, and as the King lost no time in 
disposing of Mary’s wardship, which, with a property like hers, 
was worth having, it is probable that Lady Fitz learnt that she 
would have to part with her daughter, almost, if not quite, as 
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soon as she did the tidings of her husband’s death. Mary’s 
“purchaser” was the Ear! of Northumberland, and the sum he 
paid for her was £450. In 1608 she married the Earl’s brother, 
Sir Allan Percy, he a man of thirty-one, she a child of twelve. 
We know what these marriages meant, they were but an “incident” 
—as legal writers put it—in feudalism. The whole arrangement 
was a matter of “4 s.d.” But it is a mistake to imagine that 
they were marriages only in name; a careful working out of 
dates will show you that there were plenty of child-mothers in 
the ranks of the English aristocracy in the fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Perhaps in the seventeenth there were 
fewer. At all events in the case of Mary Fitz there is no 
evidence to show that she ever lived with Sir Allan as his wife. 
She resided after marriage, as she had done before, since her 
sale, with Lady Elizabeth Hatton. 

Sir Allan loved sport, and sport took his life as it too often 
does that of its friends. Heated with the chase, he lay down on 
the ground to rest and cool himself, and in so doing caught a 
chill, from which he died in November, 1612—“ went awaye in 
his sleepe,” says a contemporary writer. 

Thus, before she was sixteen, Mary became a widow for the 
first time, and a rich minor-heiress was again in the market of the 
Court of Wards. She had 4700 a year in land, besides property 
in houses, flocks, herds and other desirable “stock,” and last, but 
not least, even in those sordid days, she was very beautiful. 
Letters of the time speak of the “great suing” for the late Sir 
Allan’s lady, and tell how Sir Walter Cope “hath been already 
employed to the Lady Hatton at Stoke Pogis in the behalfe 
of Sir Thomas Howard,” third son of the Earl of Suffolk; but 
it was the common report that she was reserved for “ young Lord 
St. John, or one of his brethren,” Lady Hatton’s nephews. That 
being so, why did her ladyship leave rich, beautiful and widowed 
Mary in London alone whilst she went to look after property 
in the country? Perhaps she went to bring up her nephew to 
London, and perhaps Mary knew it, and thought it best to make 
her own matrimonial arrangements this time. Anyway, this is 
what she did—as told in a news-letter to Sir Dudley Carleton 
in December, 1611. “Sir Allan Percy is gone the way of all 
flesh, dying ; his lady, the way of all quick flesh, having stolen 
out of my Lady Elizabeth Hatton’s house in London in the edge 
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of an evening and coupled herself in marriage with Mr. Darcy, 
my Lord Darcy’s eldest son.” Thus Mary became a wife for 
the second time. We do not learn what Lady Hatton thought 
of this runaway match. Whatever may have been her feelings, 
she kept them to herself. Certainly she could not have objected 
to the marriage on the score of the husband’s position, for his 
father was “ well in” with the court. 

Of Mary’s married life as Mistress Darcy we know nought, 
save that it was very short. Only a few months after marriage 
her second husband was laid under the sod, and by the time she 
was sixteen, she had been taken to wife for a third time. Her 
new husband was Sir Charles Howard, son to the Earl of 
Suffolk, and so brother to Sir Thomas, who was talked of as a 
suitor for her, just before her flight with young Darcy. 

The marriage took place in 1612, and the couple resided at 
Audley End, which was nearing completion. Here, “upon St. 
Matthew's Day, at night, being the 21st day of September, 
1613,” Mary’s first child was born, and a fortnight after was 
baptized, in Saffron Walden Church, as Elizabeth Howard. 
There is not much known of the married life of Sir Charles and 
his lady. Soon after Elizabeth’s birth they moved to London, 
and here, in all probability, their other child, Mary, was born. 
Lord Suffolk fell into pecuniary difficulties after being fined 
% 30,000 in the Star Chamber for alleged embezzlement, and his 
impecuniousness appears to have been shared by his son, who 
sold all he could of Mary’s property, and died in September, 1622. 

During her third widowhood, Mary resided mostly in London ; 
for the first two or three years of it she was busy with the 
lawyers. By her settlement, on marrying Sir Charles, she was 
to have £600 a year jointure, and her daughters, if she had any, 
4#1,000 on marriage, or on coming of age. This was all very 
nice on parchment, but when it came to be carried out, Sir 
Charles’ lands were found so encumbered that even the £600 a 
year could not be raised. The widow moved the Court of Chan- 
‘cery, and the Court of Chancery gave judgment in her favour in 
1628. She got 41,500 arrears down, and £600 a year in cash 
till a jointure worth that sum was settled upon her. 

One who interested himself on Mary’s behalf throughout the 
progress of this Chancery suit was Sir Richard Grenville, grand- 
son of his namesake, who had fought the notable fight in the 
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Revenge, and in 1628 she married him. Born in 1600, he was 
four years her junior, but what of that? He had fought under 
Prince Maurice, proved himself a valiant soldier, and won the 
favour of the Duke of Buckingham. All which was, no doubt, 
pointed out and made the most of by “Stenie,” when he pressed 
Sir Richard’s claims; and, says Lord Clarendon, it prevailed 
with the “rich widow . . . who had been a lady of extra- 
ordinary beauty, which she had not yet outlived (she was then 
thirty-three), and though she had no great dower by her last 
husband . . . yet she inherited a fair fortune of her own, 
near Plymouth, and was looked upon as the richest match in 
the West.” 

They were married, probably in London, but were soon living 
together at Fitzford ; and here, in May, 1630, a son was born to 
them, who was christened at Tavistock Church, after his father. 
So far all went well, but about this time Sir Richard's pockets 
running dry, he seems to have looked into his wife’s settlements 
of her own property made before their marriage. These had 
been drawn on instructions which lead one to imagine that Mary 
had profited by experience gained during married life with 
numbers one, two, and three. Sir Richard waxed warm; he 
imprisoned her in “a corner” of the great house at Fitzford— 
her own house, too—and kept her without necessary provision. 
He called in his own aunt to be “ the lady of the house ;” your 
husband’s aunt to manage your own establishment! Unbear- 
able! She appealed to the justices, to whom he could not 
justify his conduct, but contented himself with calling her “ bad 
names.” They granted her an allowance for necessary provi- 
sion, and bound him to be “of good behaviour” towards her. 
But he did not heed this binding, and “the Earl of Suffolk’s 
man ” was sent to Fitzford to bring Mary back to London along 
with him to the Earl’s house, where she lived for some time. 

Sir Richard called the Earl “a base Lord.” The Earl said 
the baseness was on Sir Richard’s side, and proved his assertion 
in the Court of Star Chamber, which judicial body mulcted Sir 
Richard in a fine of £8,000o—4£4,000 to the King, and £4,000 to 
the Earl. Needless to say, the fine was ot paid, and Sir 
Richard went to the Fleet. 

Safe in Suffolk House, Mary would say more than she dared 
to write, and what she said, no doubt, influenced her brother-in - 
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law to persuade her to take stronger measures against her hus- 
band. On the oth of February, 1631-2, she was a suitor in the 
Court of High Commission for a divorce, a mensd@ et thoro, from 
Sir Richard. Here are some of the charges which she brought 
against him: “He gave directions to one of his servants to 
burne horse-haire, wooll, feathers, and parings of horse-hoofes, and 
to cause the smoke to goe into the ladye’s chamber, through an 
hole made in the plaistering, out of the kitchen. He broke up 
her chamber doore, and came into her chamber at night with a 
sword drawn. For the key of his closett, which she had taken 
away and denyed to give him, he took hold of her petty-coate, 
and tore it, and threw her on the ground, being with childe, he 
did threaten her that she should not have her oune midwife, but 
one of his own providing.” One witness deposed that on the 


occasion of her “overthow,” he made her eye “blacked and 
blewe.” 

This is Sir Richard’s version of the story: “ That his lady 
had often ‘ carried herself’ unseemly, both in wordes and deedes 
towards him, ‘and sunge unseemly songs to his face to provoke 
She called him ‘poore rogue,’ and ‘pretty fellow’; she 


’ 


him. 
reminded him that he had not ten groats in his pocket when he 
married her. She ‘swore the peace against him without cause.’” 
And then, to show she meant the last epithet “sarcastic,” as 
Artemus Ward used to say, she said he was an “ ugly fellow,” 
and on going from home, she said “the devill and sixpence goe 
with you, and soe ye shall lack neither money nor company.” 
He denied the midwife story. He said the holes were made in 
the kitchen wall (séc) by the lady herself, or her daughter, in 
order, apparently, that they might hear what passed between the 
servants. As for her incarceration, there was not much hardship 
in that, for she had ten rooms at pleasure. In conclusion, he 
says how ready he is to dwell with her again. 

With this plea and the answer to it, it is not quite clear why 
a divorce was asked for. It was not granted, but the Court 
thought “ There was such a breach made, that it was not like 
they could forgett it easily,” and that it was not “ fitt to compell 
her to live with him, and therefore [she] to have one halfe of her 
meanes, being 7ooli. per annum.” 

Now, as we have said, Sir Richard, at this time, lay in the 
Fleet for debt—to wit, not paying the fine in which he had been 
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mulcted. And whilst he lay there, a charge against him for 
clipping and coining was investigated, which, if proved, would 
not have increased the lustre of his fame; as it was, he did not 
come quite cleanly out of it. Sir Francis Drake—odd, that one 
Armada hero should be employed on such a mission with respect 
to the grandson of another !—and William Strode visited Fitzford, 
searched the house, and examined everybody there, including Sir 
Richard’s old aunt, who had been one of the thorns in Mary’s 
flesh before she left home. Pincers, holdfasts, and files—one of 
the last had been much used for yellow metal—were found, but 
the evidence of Sir Richard’s guilt was not sufficiently conclusive, 
and nothing more was done. 

Meanwhile, Mary and her advisers were evidently dissatisfied 
with the financial arrangements in the deed of separation. She 
was, they said, under the protection of the Court of 
Wards, having omitted to sue out her livery, and she begged 
the Court’s aid to take her own estate totally out of her 
husband’s power. This was done. What wonder then that Sir 
Richard, now without prospect of paying himself out of the 
Fleet, “gave himself liberty,” and “went into the Swede’s 
service in Germany.” This was on the 17th October, 1633; 
and he stayed away from England some seven years. 

These years of grass-widowhood, Mary spent partly in 
London and partly with her brother-in-law, Lord Suffolk, her 
children with her the while. She was seldom at Fitzford; her 
agent, George Cutteford, who lived at Walreddon, looked after 
the Devonshire property, and kept up a pretty active corre- 
spondence with Mary. Thanks be to him, for her answers tell 
of her doings, and throw some light on her story and character. 
Hitherto, we have learnt little of either from herself. George 
was a faithful steward, and his fidelity was certainly rewarded 
by his mistress’s love and extreme friendship, which reveals itself 
in her persistent address of him by a pet name, manufactured 
by cutting off the last syllable of Cutteford, turning the first 
letter of the remaining part into a“G,” and adding an “S” to 
the whole—it may not sound pretty to modern ears, but, no 
doubt, George appreciated the regard it betokened, especially 
when prefaced by some such adjective as “honest,” “ good,” or 
the like. 

Everything was referred to “Guts.” Mary’s uncle was 
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“damnable angry” about her dealings with some property in 
which he had an interest, and sent her “such a breakfast” on 
the subject—a curious allusion that, to the antiquity of the 
system of a general morning delivery of letters. 

The London table was kept furnished with Devonshire fare. 
“Honest Guts,” she writes in one letter, “I pray send me a 
whole flitch of bacon up, and some tongues, and four turkeys, 
many boned and baked together, two upon one another, with 
their breasts together and a piece of fat, thin [cut] pork between 
them.” 

There is a curious passage in this letter; it runs thus: “I 
thank you for the letter whose advice I wish I had ever followed, 
but awful experience has made me wiser,” and quickly following 
this, comes another letter to “ Guts,” which refers to a communi- 
cation received by her at Lulworth, which so alarmed her that 
she dared neither “ go abroad, nor do anything,” since “ “e, that 
values not his own life, has yours and mine in his keeping. 
Wherefore,” she continues, “as you love me, take some such course 
with Tom Robinson, as I may never be troubled with him more.” 
She does not suggest a course ; “ Guts” knew what was “ fittest ” 
to be done for her “honour,” in the matter; “but,” she adds, 
“make sure work with him that I may never hear more of him 

I tore this letter, but on better consideration I thought 
it fit to send you.” 

Soon after this, “Guts” came to London. Mary had written 
to him to express pleasure at the thought of their meeting, but 
this did not end so happily ; perhaps he would not go so far as 
she desired to put Tom Robinson beyond the possibility of 
harm-doing. Any way, they parted in anger, and she sent a 
chiding letter after him, commencing, “ Froward Guts,” though 
in concluding it, she begged him not to keep angry with her 
who loved him ; and presumably he did not keep so. This was 
at the beginning of the year 1639. 

In the next letter she writes, she tells of her husband’s return 
to England, and of his efforts at Court against her. So hopeful 
was he of the success of his efforts, that he actually went down 
to Fitzford, turned out the caretakers, and reinstated the old 
aunt—the thorn in Mary’s flesh before alluded to. Well might 
Mary fall in poor spirits, for all this time she was “hard up.” 
Almost every letter sent, had begged Cutteford to screw some- 
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thing out of the Devonshire tenants to send her; but now all 
hopes of supply from that quarter must cease. However, before 
long, Sir Richard was sent by the king to Ireland, and Fitzford 
was vacated by the tiresome aunt. When the civil war broke 
out, the taxation in London rose alarmingly, and Mary’s case 
was hard indeed. Here is a letter, written by her in 1642, worth 
quoting. 


“Honest Guts. I pray,as ever you love me, send mea bill 
for XX pounds, for God knows whether I shall live to have any 
more. Here is such hurly-burly, and all commodities are taken 
up; and this day the city has taken up all the provisions from 
the country people, that the suburbs can hardly provide them- 
selves. Each man provides, that is able, for a quarter of a year. 
... For my part, I fear nothing but want of money. The 
king’s army is a day’s march before his citizens’. The king was 
yesterday five miles this side of Oxford. Mr. Charlwood wearies 
me to death for money. I pray, as you respect me, send mea 
bill of exchange for XX pound .. . All the shops are 
commanded to be shut up. The report here is that the armies 


have met, but no certainty who is killed, but I believe my lord 
of Essex has the worst, because I hear no crying of good 
news.” 


The fight ’twixt brother and brother had now begun in good 
earnest, and in the general hubbub, Mary’s letters to “ Guts” did 
not reach him, supposing she wrote any. She stayed in London 
as the place where she was least likely to be oppressed by Sir 
Richard Grenville, who had come home from Ireland, escaped 
from temporary arrest at Bristol, and entered the Parliament's 
service. There, on marching his troop straight to the king 
at Oxford, he earned for himself the titles “traytor, rogue, 
villain and skellum.” His treachery was rewarded by the 
king’s warrant to enter upon his wife’s Devonshire estate, on 
the ground that her continued residence in the rebel city had 
made her a rebel; and in less than a fortnight after leaving 
London to fight the king, Sir Richard was at Tavistock, 
the king’s friend, and armed with Prince Maurice’s warrant 
to arrest “Guts,” for withholding zs rents from the Fitzford 
estate. 

Poor “Guts”! His house was forcibly entered, his wife and 
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children “thrust out of doors,” and the former, together with her 
lord, marched off to prison at Exeter. Meanwhile, Sir Richard 
went into residence at Fitzford, where he stayed till, on the 
approach of Essex’s forces, he fled into Cornwall, leaving 
Fitzford almost undefended, for the Parliament men to enter 
and sack, which they did. But the success of Cromwell’s 
arms in the West was but of short duration. Essex was 
defeated in Cornwall, and Sir Richard marched East again 
as far as Taunton, committing frequent acts of violence 
against those who had in anywise withstood him in his dealings 
with his wife, making the excuse that they were enemies of the 
king ! 

So many were the complaints of the West country people 
against him, that Prince Charles’ council committed him 
prisoner, first to Launceston and then to St. Michael’s Mount, 
from which place he was, however, allowed to escape into 
France. 

Mary now lost no time in getting down to Fitzford to look 
after her estate, which certainly needed looking after; for 
“Guts,” poisoned probably with the ill odours of Exeter jail, 
had been gathered to his fathers, and nothing had been done to 
make Fitzford rain or wind-tight since the siege. 

Of course, there were plenty of arrears of rent to collect when 
Mary reached Fitzford; for, so the story ran, Sir Richard 
Grenville had impoverished everybody with his exactions Now 
the faithful “Guts ” was dead, Mary had to do all the ingathering 
herself. Not only had she lost the help of the Cutteford family, 
she had them now as her open enemies ; for John Cutteford, the 
eldest surviving son, who had learnt a trade and dishonesty at 
Bristol, came back and prompted his widowed mother to set up 
a claim to Okehampton Park, which his late father had held in 


trust for his mistress. Mary thus expresses her opinion of this 
bit of “sharp” policy : 


“Mrs. CUTTEFORD, 

“For a composition, I shall not deny it, upon a just 
account from you; as being executor to your late husband, you 
ought to give me and the lords (her trustees) up all those 
fines and rents he hath received to our use. But if you, or 
your son, think I desire, or will have, a composition without an 
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account of the monies your husband has received, you are 
deceived ; for I must enforce the account of them, though I 
desire, if you please, to have it in a fair way. . . . For the lease 
of Okehampton Park, I can prove it only a lease in trust, which, 
were your husband alive, he would confess.” 


In the end they went to law; Mary won, and the Cuttefords, 
were ruined, having to quit Devonshire. 

Now there lived with Mary all this time, besides her unmarried 
daughter, a certain “ Mr. George Howard,” her son, whose exist- 
ence isa little embarrassing from the fact that Mary’s husband, 
Sir Charles Howard, is distinctly stated to have died, “without 
heires male,’ in 1628. Some Devonshire historians make 
George Sir Charles’s son, but it won’t quite do, and there seems 
to be no help for keeping him out of the pedigree. The place 
and circumstances of his birth probabiy will remain a mystery, 
and as his only son died childless, more than a couple of centuries 
ago, the mystery is not worth an attempt at solution, though it 
is well just to bear in mind George’s existence. 

Soon after the law suit, George got married, and as the 
younger Mary had been taken to wife some time before, the elder 
Mary now led a solitary life at Fitzford. But she was not lonely 
for long. George’s wedded life was short ; in two years he had 
“buried” his wife and their only child and was back again at 
Fitzford, looking after his mother's affairs and showing 
delicate little attentions to their vicar, as we see by the following 
clipped from the reverend gentleman’s diary: “Mr. Howard 
sent me a little roll of tobacco. Oh, that God would show him 
mercy. Thou art, oh God, wonderful in counsel and mighty in 
working!” Had the vicar offered special prayers for the 
comfort of this luxury which he could not afford to purchase ? 
Anyhow, he testified to his gratitude even more forcibly than 
by piaus ejaculations ; he gave sixpence to Mr. Howard’s boy who 
brought him the “ baccy.” 

About this period, the eve of the Restoration, Sir Richard 
Grenville died, where, it is not known, but certainly abroad, and 
Mary became a widow for the fourth time. She was getting on 
in years, and probably on that account made over her property 
in Devonshire wholly to her son, who, by the way, was now M.P. 
for Tavistock, and so sometimes a resident in London. Still, 
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there he was, ready to run down to Fitzford should a tiresome 
tenant or refractory servant prove more than his mother could 
personally manage. 

This being so, it is not hard to picture that the death of her 
right-hand man, and evidently a devoted son, was to the old lady, 
bedridden as she was, a terrible blow. It happened on the 17th 
of September, 1671, and just a month after, Mary bid farewell 
to a life, certainly eventful, and surely more troublesome than 
smooth. 

And to whom, you will naturally ask, went the fair estates of 
the great Devonshire heiress who had, in her day, caused so many 
flutters “in the matrimonial market.” Her first cousin, Courtenay 
of Powderham, was the fortunate man; and he got the estates 
and the money, save a few hundred pounds left to her daughter 
Mary on the condition that neither she nor her husband should 
claim any estate in the property bequeathed to Courtenay. 
No other member of the Fitz family—associated with men and 
‘women about Fitzford for two and a half centuries—got an acre 
of land or a penny of money. It was a harsh will, and one made, 
no doubt, under strong influence. But gentle reader, do not 
condemn Courtenay too harshly ; he was very poor—and he had 
nineteen children | 

What the Fitz family, and the neighbours, thought of the 
will, can be only conjectured. Mary Vernon, the married 
daughter, took out the necessary letters for the administration 
her mother’s estates, three days after the death, presumably not 
knowing of the existence of the will ; it must have been a dis- 
agreeable surprise for her, especially if she first learnt of it when 
she commenced to administer the estate. The administration 
grant is cancelled on the very day that her mother was buried. 
This was not till nearly a month after the death—a very unusual 
interval of time, and one which sets us wondering if there was 

eally a very pretty family feud over the will ; a feud in which the 
neighbours joined so heartily that the prudent father of nineteen, 
with whom all arrangements for the funeral rested—deemed it 
inexpedient to attempt so prominent an event as the burial of 
the Lady of Fitzford till the storm had cleared off a little. It is 
noteworthy that there is no monument to Mary Fitz. Perhaps 
the aforesaid prudent father remembered the old adage—“ the 
least said the soonest mendcd,” and so put over the resting 
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place of his benefactress no eulogy of her virtues ; or it is just 
possible, if such was set up, those who regarded Mary’s actions in 
a different light, did away with it. 

The latter class of persons certainly existed ; and to them we 
owe the ghost story, with which men, women, and children, in 
Devonshire, associate the name of Mary Fitz. A ghost story, 
strangely at variance—even as ghost stories go—with the incidents 
in the real life of its heroine. There is no reason whatever 
why the lady’s coach should be made of the bones of her four 
husbands. True, she had four husbands, but clearly she never 
murdered any of them. Though perhaps the last did his best 
to deserve murder. As for the route taken by the coach of 
bones, there seems more reason for it. The action brought by 
Mary against Widow Cutteford, about the possession of Oke- 
hampton Park—in which the latter and her family were worsted, 
ruined, and driven out of Devonshire—was probably regarded 
by the neighbours, Mary being rich and the widow being 
poor, as a wicked action with an unjust termination and so, 
for it, Mary’s ghost still performs its nightly penance in the 
locus in quo. 

But that, it may be urged, is not enough to make her the per- 
petrator of four murders, or set going a ghost story that has held 
its ground for more than two and a half centuries. 

Possibly not; the evidence in the Okehampton Park dispute 
shows Mary to have been in the right, yet there were a good 
many incidents in her career in which she was not quite so 
much in the right. She did not scruple to squeeze extra rents 
and extra fines out of her tenants, when funds ran low ; and she 
was in strange dread of one Tom Robinson, who knew too much 
about something—something which concerned both herself and 
“honest Guts,’ to whom she suggested that Tom would be safer 
in another world. Perhaps he was sent thither before his time ; 
and if that be so, then we havea foundation for the murder story. 
Besides these things, there is the fact that Mary had a son 
whose father was not any one of her four husbands ; and in con- 
nection with this, it is as well to consider the intimacy and 
affection—certainly unusual as between landlady and bailiff—that 
existed between Mary and Cutteford. When this sprang up we 
have no means of ascertaining, but it is noteworthy that in the 
divorce proceedings in 1631-2, Sir Richard Grenville, in his answer 
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to Mary’s complaint, is silent as to any unfazthfulness on her 
part. 

So ends the life story of Mary Fitz of Fitzford. Perhaps its 
incidents are a trifle less tragic than those in the ghost story ; 
but her real history is certainly eventful and worth telling. 
It brings vividly before us the doings, and the hardships, of a 
rich ward, in days before the abolition of feudalism, and after- 
wards, of an active woman of rank during, and subsequent to, 
the Civil War. 


W. J. HARDY. 
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The Story of Prince Fvan Ermolaitch, 
By J. ERROL. 


CHAPTER I. 


*T WAS night in St. Petersburg, and yet daylight, for the month 
was May, and the peculiar summer twilight of those latitudes 
was casting a fairy-like glamour over the unbroken stillness of 
the slumbering city. 

Prince Ivan Ermolaitch stood at the window of one of the 
rooms in his palace on the Nevsky, staring gloomily at the 
beautiful scene. The long line of palaces fading away into an 
indistinct mist in the distance; the grand granite quays, the 
arrowy waters of the Neva, that rippled along like a stream of 
molten silver, and the many bridges and canals. 

Without, the silence was utter and intense ; within, there were 
sounds of mirth and revelry. The light ring of women’s 
laughter, the deeper tones of men’s voices, the echo of gay 
music, the hurried tramp of servants’ feet. But the prince did 
not seem to hear or heed the noise, as he stood there, as 
immovable as if carved in stone, his graceful handsome head 
silhouetted clearly against the shutterless window. Did not 
heed until a sweet feminine voice rang out distinctly in a trill of 
joyous laughter, and the sonorous tones of a man responded. 
Then he started as though stung by an asp. His hands 
clenched convulsively, his breast heaved, his mouth twitched. 

“ My God,” he groaned, “how much longer can I bear it, and 
—let them live ?” 

Then his head sank forward on to his chest, and a dreadful 
sob broke from his lips. When he raised it, and looked out 
blankly once more, the twilight of night was disappearing, rosy 
dawn was breaking. The sky began to grow clearer and bluer, 
the uncertain starlight more uncertain, giving place to gorgeous 
belts of golden light that spread over the horizon, making the 
river glow deeper and deeper every moment, while the bright 
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disc of the sun began to appear above the house-tops, deluging 
the streets with heavenly splendour. 

“ Another day to face,” he muttered wearily. “These dancing 
duraks * will be leaving, I must speed the parting guest,” and 
he walked across the room in a faltering, uncertain fashion, and 
sought the ball-room, where the te of St. Petersburg society 
were enjoying themselves without troubling about their host. 
The hostess was there, in the full glare of light shed by innu- 
merable rose-coloured candles in the crystal chandelier, and 
when the Princess Nadeshda Ermolaitch was very much ex 
évidence, no one troubled to enquire about Prince Ivan. 

He paused at the door, responding in his own inimitably 
graceful manner to the remarks of a Muscovite dowager, who 
was a blaze of precious stones from head to foot. But though 
his words were for her, his eyes went wandering round the vast 
ball-room in a terribly eager fashion, and lighting suddenly on 
one woman, the pupils seemed to contract, and the whole orbs 
grow dark, as though with some deadly inward fury. 

. The face and general appearance of the woman on whom his 
glance fixed itself tenaciously, was without doubt so enthralling 
that it would naturally arrest the attention. She was tall, far 
above the average height, and perfectly formed. The lines of 
her neck and shoulders were exquisite, and her head was well 
placed on the full white throat. Her features were classically 
straight and regular, though the haughtily curved short upper 
lip, notwithstanding its arch expression, and the dilated nostril, 
were plain indications of a fierce and ungovernable temper. Her 
skin was like the satiny petal of a white flower, no tinge of 
colour anywhere save in the full, scarlet lips. Clustering round 
the imperial head was a wealth of flame-coloured hair ; not an 
ordinary red, nor auburn, but of a brilliant metallic lustre, of the 
hue of fire, which curled lovingly over her forehead, and framed 
her beautiful face in little rings of fire, while from under the 
pencilled brows shone out a pair of intensely blue eyes, restless, 
penetrating, gleaming as a panther’s or a leopard’s, with the 
same phosphorescent glitter, the same strange, magnetic 
radiation of the pupil that is seen in the eyes of a wild beast. 

Prince Ivan’s eyes remained fixed on this matchless face for 
two or three minutes, the face he loved with all a man’s first 
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single-hearted affection, then they travelled to her companion, 
and a sudden fury once more darkened them. The Princess 
Nadeshda was talking to a tall, fair man, with tawny hair and a 
heavy fair moustache, but who, despite his fairness, had the 
Tartar type of countenance. The dilated nostrils, the high 
cheek-bones, the cat-like eyes slanting downwards from the 
forehead, usual to his race. He was Prince Ivan's half-brother, 
his senior by eight years, and as different from him as night is 
from day. 

Prince Serge Ermolaitch was the offspring of a Tartar lady, 
Prince Ivan of a Roman princess; and while the latter had all 
the lithe dark beauty of the southern race to which his mother 
belonged, and all the fire, fervour, passion and intellectuality of 
an Italian, the former possessed all the worst attributes of a 
Russ, and was a magnificent animal, nothing more. 

There was no necessity for “scratching the Russian” with 
Prince Serge, the Tartar element was there in full force, plainly 
visible—gross, cruel, sensual. He was playing with the long 
ends of the white ribbons that tied the bouquet of flowers the 
princess held, and whispering to her, and she was listening with 
a little smile hovering about the full, red lips, and an expression 
in the gleaming eyes that no words of her husband’s had ever 
the power to bring into them. 

Instinctively the guests seemed to avoid going near them, as 
though they knew these two would rather be by themselves, and 
Prince Ivan bit his bloodless lip, as he noted how alone his 
brother and his wife seemed to be, even in that crowded ball- 
room. He watched eagerly as each guest made their adieux, he 
breathed more freely when his brother passed him with a 
careless “good night,” and throwing across his shoulders a costly 
cloak of sea-otter fur, went out to his droschky. 

When the last guest had departed, and he stood alone in the 
magnificent ball-room with his wife, he turned and faced her. 

“How much longer is this to go on?” he queried, in a voice 
that vibrated with deep feeling. 

“ Mais, mon cher, what do you mean?” she asked, with a 
tranquil indifference which was almost insulting. 

“You know what I mean,” he returned in smothered tones, as 
though trying to thrust down and hold back his fury. 

“Pardon me, you mistake. I have not the least idea of what 
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you allude to,” she said with the utmost coolness, regarding her 
tall white reflection in one of the huge mirrors, admiringly. 

“TI mean,” he said slowly, and the words hissed through his 
clenched teeth, “ your openly-shown fondness for Serge, and his 
for you.” 

“But why?” with a gesture of the snowy hands from which 
she had drawn her gloves. “We are brother and sister. Am I 
not to care for your brother, Vania ?” 

Her voice was soft and caressing. The pet name she had not 
addressed him by since the days of their courtship, when she 
had wished to win the rich boyar,* and had fooled him to the top 
of his bent, making him believe that she loved him even as he 
loved her. The man trembled at her tones, a faint colour 
flushed into his pale face. His sombre eyes brightened a little. 

“ Ts—is—that all ?—is that why ?” he asked with hurried and 
painful eagerness. 

“What else should it be, Vania?” she queried, gently leaning 
against his shoulder, running her cool hand through his hair, and 
letting it rest on his forehead. 

Ivan drew his wife into his arms with a sudden movement, 


the blood leapt like a flame to his cheek, his eyes literally 
blazed. 


“ Swear it,” he said hoarsely, “swear it. Say, as I live I am 
not his but yours, now and always!” 

“As I live I am not his but yours, now and always,” said 
Nadeshda, and Ivan stooping kissed her eyelids and her hair, 
and the alluring red lips that had falsely sworn, for Nadeshda 
had the power to still his suspicions, to lull his fury, to make 
him have faith in her once more, and be entirely happy. 


CHAPTER II. 


PRINCE IVAN was hardly a favourite at court. He was too free 
and advanced in his opinions for Russia. His mother had had 
him educated partly in England, partly in Italy, and there was 
little of the Muscovite about him. He actually sympathised 
with the Moujiks, bound down by iron rule, and had been heard 
to say that he could understand why Nihilism like a festering 
sore had spread the whole length and breadth of the land, 
* Noble. 
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creeping into and permeating every class of society, the noble in 
his palace, the beggar in the street, the minister in his cabinet, 
the peasant in the field, the duchess in her drawing-room, 
the milliner amongst her mantles and bonnets, penetrating even 
the Third Section of the Imperial Chancellerie, and corrupting its 
members. 

He was audacious enough to build schools on his own estates 
for the education of his people, to give entertainments for the 
“beastly, drunken savages,” as some one once called the wretched 
Moujiks, to treat them like human beings, in fact, and not like 
wild beasts. 

His country house at Osipova, some twenty versts from St. 
Petersburg, had been designed by a French architect, and furnished 
sumptuously by an English firm. Several of his servants were 
English, and were dressed in neat, dark liveries, and not in the 
outlandish and fanciful style affected by the Russians. He was 
in a word progressive, and an object of fear and suspicion to the 
Czar. His immense wealth made him a power, and as he did 
nothing very pronounced, the Autocrat of all the Russias failed 
to find a pretext to send him for permanent change of air to 


Siberia. Meanwhile he waited and watched, and possessed a 
faithfu! sleuth-hound in Serge, the Tartar, who loved to harry, 
and hunt, and kill, for the mere pleasure of slaughtering game, 
human or otherwise. 


It was when the Russian nights were at their shortest and 
loveliest that Prince Ivan and Nadeshda left St. Petersburg 
and went down to Osipova, he willingly, she only because she 
dared not refuse to go, lest the refusal should wake his 
slumbering jealousy, which she by her sophistry had lulled to 
rest. 

Serge remained behind in the gaudy Muscovite capital, and 
the princess’s heart remained with him. Only he had promised 
to follow her when opportunity offered, and with that she had 
to be content in her splendid country home. 

One morning as Nadeshda sat with her husband breakfasting 
a [ Anglaise, he asked her would she walk out with him. 

“Tt is so hot,” she objected, casting a longing look at a new 
novel lying on her favourite easy couch. 

“Not yet. It will be, later on. Come now, dearest. Let us be 
happy together this golden summer day.” 
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He spoke in the glowing language of the South, using their 
fanciful metaphor ; his voice was winning, soft and musical, his 
eyes were full of a tender light, yet he won little response from 
his wife. It was another’s voice she longed to hear, another’s 
touch she pined for. His ardour wearied her. She would 
shudder at his transports, his caresses. He loved her with a 
terrible love, absorbing, mad, jealous. She had never cared for 
him, and the close companionship of married life had ended in 
a hopeless depression, a longing to escape by any means from 
the dreary routine of daily intercourse with one who was nothing 
to her, save a bar or obstacle that kept her from the man she 
really cared for. 

“Only this once,” he urged, scarcely knowing why he longed 
to have her all alone with him, out under the blue dome of 
heaven, amid the white lilies of the valley that starred the 
grasses. ; 

“Why this once?” she asked, looking at him, letting her 
brilliant eyes rest on his face, and take in all its physical 
perfection. 

“T hardly know,” he replied, as he came round to her and, 
dropping on his knees, leant his forehead against her arm. 
“But I seem to want you to be with me, amid Nature’s fair 
handiworks, alone, where no prying eyes will see us, no curious 
ears listen to our words. Perhaps because a depression weighs 
on me heavily, a sense of impending evil, perhaps because we 
may never have another chance of being out there together,” 
and he waved his hand towards the giant oaks, that reflected 
the rosy tints of the morning sun. 

“What curious fancies, Ivan,” she said slowly, with a long, 
searching glance, for though she was weary of him she did not 
want to lose those luxuries which he bestowed upon her, and 
without which women such as she cannot exist, and Serge was 
poor. Moreover she was not certain how Serge would act 
under certain civcumstances. To lose wealth and luxury and to 
lose Serge too would be more than she could bear. 

“Yes. I have curious fancies sometimes, darling, and you 
will humour this one?” and he drew her arms about his throat 
tenderly, and laid his cheek on hers. 

“Since you wish it, yes,” she responded hurriedly, more to 
escape his caresses than for any other reason, and they went 
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out into the glow and brilliance of the summer day, her long 
gown sweeping the flowering dew-drenched grasses, on which 
their feet left a track, as they sought the green, sheltering 
coolness of the pine forests, and watched the river as it flowed 
on in a succession of windings, and the tiny black thrushes flit 
along its steep banks, and the fish swarming in its waters, and 
the herons balancing themselves on hazardous projections, listened 
to the jubilant larks tuning their throats, the rooks cawing in 
the birches, the sparrows twittering merrily in the white hazel 
trees, and the harsh cry of the wild ducks and geese as they flew 
by on snowy pinions. 

They strayed on, his arm round about her, her reluctant hand 
clasped in his, his eyes on the lovely face, his breath warm on 
her brow. 

“ Let us forget all in the world save ourselves,” he whispered 
passionately. “Be my good angel. Tell me you love me and 
are happy.” 

And she, lifting her eyes, lied to him, and said she was. 

“You are the light of my life,” he told her. 

“And someone has written ‘Our light is made of dying 
things,” she responded. 

“Hush!” he said quickly. “Do not let us talk of death.” 

The next morning Prince Ivan left Osipova early. He was 
going on a fishing expedition with a friend, with whom he 
meant probably to stay the night. Nadeshda had been aware 
for some days of this arrangement; her plans were all laid, and 
before the sun had reached his meridian in the heavens, Prince 
Serge Ermolaitch sat beside her in the Louis Seize drawing- 
room, at Osipova—that exquisite room, on which her husband 
had spent thousands to please her—where the hangings were of 
white and silver, with tiny moss-rosebuds embroidered on them, 
and the carpet thick, and snowy of hue, with here and there a 
rose on it, as if dropped by a careless hand ; where the walls 
were painted with groups of Cupids playing with doves, and the 
furniture was artistic, the cabinets full of rare china, the brackets 
bearing Sévres vases and delicate glass. 

Towards evening, as they sat side by side, hand clasped in 
hand, Prince Serge passed his arm round Nadeshda’s little 
waist and drew her to him, saying, “ Kiss me good-bye, love, I 
must go.” And she, throwing her arms round his throat, kissed 
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him again and again. Such kisses! Full of fire, and passion, 
and fervour. Kisses that made the wretched man, gazing in at 
them through the closed window, lose his senses, and become 
for a time like a wild beast, ravening for blood. The noise 
he made as he dashed himself frantically against the glass 
caused the lovers to start apart guiltily. Serge recognised his 
brother at a glance, though Ivan’s face was so distorted by rage 
that it resembled nothing human, and with one bound the 
betrayer reached the door, and fled away, like the coward 
he was, Nadeshda, made of different stuff, turned to meet her 
fate. 

She stood exactly under the crystal chandelier, and the light 
from its many candles fell full on her fair face, than which her 
gown was not whiter, and her blue eyes gleamed as brilliantly 
as the diamonds that ’broidered it. 

“So!” exclaimed her husband, as he sprang through the 
shattered glass. “I have found you out — liar, traitress, 
wanton!” And he struck her full in the mouth. 

She staggered from the force of the blow, but never flinched, 
never removed her eyes from the white, maddened face of the 
man she had so bitterly wronged. 

“Will you lie to me zow ?” he asked hoarsely, laying one 
hand heavily on her bare shoulder, and even in his insensate 
rage he realized then how she loathed him, for the flesh crept 
beneath his touch. “Will you call me‘ Vania, and swear that 
you are mine now, and always, eh, thou *%hor ?” 

“No, I will not,” she returned proudly. “I will lie no longer. 
I loathe, hate, and despise you, and have always done so!” 

She hurled these words at him, and his grip on her shoulder 
grew tighter. 

“ And—you—love—Serge ?” 

Slowly each word fell from his livid lips. 

“ Love him !” she cried, with shining eyes and heaving breast. 
“T more than love him—I adore, worship him. One hair of his 
head is more to me than your whole body.” 

“Ah!” shrieked Prince Ivan, foaming at the mouth, and 
stretching up his hand, he drew from amidst her shining tresses 
a diamond-hilted Venetian dagger—a thin, murderous-looking 
toy, that he had given her a few days before—and with it he 
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struck straight down into the heart that had been false to him, 
pursuing her as she fled, and stabbing her repeatedly until she 
lay dead at his feet, and a track of crimson splashes on the 
white carpet marked where her dying feet had trodden. 


~ 


CHAPTER III. 


THE sight of his wife lying white and lifeless at his feet, recalled 
the prince to his senses. In one horrible flash he realized what 
he had done. His honour was avenged, but life held no further 
hope since Nadeshda was dead. 

Without one backward look he went out, ordered four horses 
to be put to his travelling carriage, and, telling the coachman to 
drive to St. Petersburg, got in, and, throwing himself back on 
the cushions, covered his eyes with his hands. But he could 
not shut out the awful sight that he knew would evermore be 
present to his mental view. 

The brilliantly-lighted drawing-room, with its magnificent 
appointments, the prostrate form of his wife, with the gaping 
wounds in her bosom, and those horrible daubs on the white 
carpet. He saw nothing else as the swift horses travelled verst 
after verst, and it was a positive relief to the miserable murderer 
when he reached Count Orloff’s office by the Anitchkoff Bridge, 
and gave himself up to the tender mercies of the Third Section. 

The formalities of his arrest were speedily got through, arrests 
being such every-day occurrences in Russia, and he was then 
driven away in a close carriage to the prison, above whose dark, 
frowning portal might well have been inscribed “ Abandon hope 
all ye who enter here.” He was taken into a gloomy vaulted 
chamber, where his pockets were searched, and every little trifle 
found in them taken from him ; and then, like one in a dream, 
he was taken past the strong prison picquet, across a desolate 
yard, while from the windows of the gloomy building curious 
faces watched him, down several long passages, until he arrived 
at Number III., where several wan wretches were sitting on their 
narrow beds, or pacing restlessly to and fro like caged animals. 
Though stunned by the awfulness of the fate that had over- 
taken him, he yet shrunk with horror from these men, who wore 
coarse sacking suits, with black numerals on them. But they 
cared nothing for that, and crowded round him, soon letting him 
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know that they were not the filthy outpourings of the scum of 
society, but men who in the world had been used to a sort of 
life similar to his own. 

He was, as became his birth and station, in the noble division, 
and there were amongst these wretched, half-starved, debased- 
looking creatures, a prince, a minister, a colonel of hussars and 
several members of noble families, any of whom at any moment 
might be driven in the criminal van, like a wild beast, to have 
his sentence passed upon him. Perhaps the scourge in Knout 
Square, or his “liver to be eaten out of him in the Caucasus,” or 
death in some under-water dungeon, or a more lingering one in 
the mines of Siberia. 

Prince Ivan had not long to wait for 4zs sentence. The 
Czar’s opportunity for getting rid of an obnoxious subject had 
arrived. He was condemned to fifteen years’ penal servitude, 
and to spend the remainder of his days in the convict colony 
of Z——. 

He heard the sentence with apathetic indifference. Life, 
death, what did it matter since Nadeshda was dead? Only he 
set his teeth hard when he heard that all his vast possessions 
were handed over to his brother, Serge. It was late in the 
‘summer when he set out with a gang of other unfortunates for 
that long dreary tramp to Siberia, through a sort of primeval 
desert, inhabited by bands of hungry wolves and_ bears, endless 
swamps, and nothing for the eye to rest upon save barren 
steppes and steely sky. He had not the rigours of a Russian 
winter to encounter, but he suffered horribly from the heat, and 
his feet became unbearably painful and his ankles swollen 
from the heavy chains that encircled them, and impeded his 
movements. They rested, after walking twenty-five versts each 
day, at the government post-stations, wretched little brick 
houses, placed at regular intervals along the road to Siberia. 
But, ill or well, when the time appointed for the start came, 
the miserable exiles had to stagger up and march on, or the 
soldiers escorting them kicked them, or be.t them with their 
cruel metal-tipped whips, or rendered them sick and dizzy with 
a blow from the butt-end of a musket. 

Prince Ivan suffered untotd agonies, yet never a murmur of 
complaint passed his lips. With the stoicism of a red Indian, 
he faced the terrible fate he had brought upon himself. At 
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Tobolsk they met other gangs of convicts, recognising amongst 
them friends or relatives who had disappeared mysteriously, and 
from there they were sent to the different penal settlements. 

The prince’s destination was Z——, and he arrived there one 
autumn day, when the air was sharp and clear, but intensely 
bright, the sky of a tender blue, the breeze keen as it swept 
before it the sere fallen leaves of the bygone summer. 

He was conducted to a long, low room, in which were about 
two hundred convicts, and in this place he was locked up. It 
felt stifling after the keen air without. A sense of suffocation 
seized him as he sat down dejectedly on the narrow bed above 
which was his number, sat apart in gloomy silence, and earned 
the hatred of his fellow prisoners. They soon learned all they 
wanted to know about him, by some occult means, for he never 
spoke to them unless absolutely obliged to, never breathed a 
word of that world, or that life, which he had left behind him in 
Russia, and yet they knew he was of gentle birth, and a convict 
of gentle birth has much to suffer in a Siberian prison, and they 
ostracised him, not because he had slain a faithless wife, that 
was a justifiable act in ¢eiy eyes—there were many there who 
had committed viler and more premeditated crimes—but simply 
because he was a doyar, and belonged to that class which they 
hated so heartily. 

How well he grew to know that long narrow room, and how 
he loathed it! They took their exercise in a long courtyard, 
and every night when the day’s labour was over, they were 
locked up, and then it was as though all hell had been let loose 
for some hours, until bed-time arrived. These wretches shrieked 
and blasphemed, laughed and yelled, quarrelled and jested, told 
horrible stories and clanked their chains until the prince’s brain 
would reel, and he felt that he must dash his head against the 
wall and so end his misery. He was never alone—never for 
one single minute, and he longed intensely for solitude. When 
he went out to his work of burning and grinding alabaster, an 
escort of soldiers went with him; when he came back he was 
locked up with dozens of other convicts, whose ways and habits 
sickened the very soul of the Russ-Italian noble. His whole 
nature revolted against the contact and companionship of such 
creatures. But the prisons of Siberia are fitting places to teach 
even the highest born and most intolerant people to be patient. 
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Perhaps Prince Ivan learnt the hard lesson as the weary 
monotonous days dragged their slow length along, but learning 
it cost him his life. God knows it was shattered and crushed 
in him. He had no desire to live, nothing to live for, and as the 
terrible winter wore on, his strength began to fail him. 

He fought and struggled at first against the weakness that 
was overcoming him, with a dogged patience that failed him at 
last. He was sent with several other men to shovel away the 
snow from the out-buildings. The strong fellows thought this 
work capital fun, and tossed about the feathery flakes, and snow- 
balled each other, but he got wet through and sat shivering till 
bed-time in his damp things. The next morning he was too ill 
to work, and was taken by an escort to the military hospital, a 
long, one-storied dingy-looking building, that stood by itself in 
a huge courtyard, about the fourth of a verst from the prison. 
He was conducted to a room with rows of narrow beds on 
either side, beds that he regarded with loathing and horror, as 
they were filthily dirty. Too ill to remain up, he undressed 
with difficulty, and, his own clothes being taken away, put on 
the clumsy dressing-gown provided for patients, which was of 
an indescribable hue from the dirt of years, and which seemed 
to have a lining of—filth. Then he crept into bed between the 
coarse sheets, drew the woollen counterpane over his head, and 
lay there shivering, and yet stifling in the foul atmosphere. 

The mephitic air was heavy with the odour of drugs, and the 
taint, noxious exhalations of a sick room. Beside his bed was 
a little table with a pewter jug and dish on it. He discovered 
before he had been in the hospital many hours, that the convicts 
who could afford it drank tea, and were allowed to purchase a 
teapot and cup, and pay some of their poorer brethren to make 
it for them ; the others drank £vas. 

He was an object of interest to all the other patients who 
knew his story, but he took no notice of them, or of their coarse 
gibes and jests at the doyar. He simply paid one, Sasha 
Girbasoff, a St. Petersburg tradesman accused of Nihilistic 
tendencies, to attend on him, and lay all day and all night 
breathing heavily and praying for the end to come, that death 
which would release him from his horrible pains and miseries. 

There was no pity shown him, even in this his death-sickness. 
His heavy chains were not struck off. These marks of his 
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shame and degradation were left on him. They weighed ten 
pounds, and he had to bear their weight, lying there on his 
narrow pallet, as best he could. In his restless struggles for 
breath, his feverish tossings to and fro, they clanked ominously. 
As he grew weaker, his legs seemed loaded with iron, that 
dragged him down to those horrible rezions of which he dreamt 
during his brief slumbers. 

It was terrible! Awful! He prayed unceasingly for death. 
His sin had been great, yet his punishment was greater, greater 
than he could bear. © 

His release came one bright afternoon, when the sun’s rays 
streamed in in a flood of glory, lighting up his pale, agonized 
face. 

Hewas conscious, horribly conscious, the mercy of insensibility 
was denied him. Every breath he drew was a torture. In his 
agony he tossed the bed-clothes one by one on the floor, and 
fought and tore at his shirt, as though that light weight 
oppressed him, rending it to ribbons and revealing his wofully 
emaciated body, with every rib visible through the transparent 
skin, and the fleshless arms of a skeleton. In his struggles he 
broke the cord of a little silk bag he always wore around his 
throat, which his jailors had allowed him to retain, and from it 
fell a shining, flame-like tress of hair. It fell on his breast. 
With an effort he raised it to his lips, murmuring “ Nadeshda.” 
The word ended in a death-rattle. His head sank back, his 
eyes grew fixed and glassy, his jaw dropped, a deadlier pallor 
spread over his features. There he lay on the narrow prison 
bed, the iron rings of his galling chains hanging loosely round 
his wasted legs, the long fingers of his bony hand grasping the 
tress of hair, the winter sunbeams shining on his wan face; 
dead! in the prime of his manhood, the victim of a woman's 
faithlessness and his own frenzied passions. 
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Tw Fdeals Realised. 
By ALICE POWELL. 


“ AND, you really never have cared for anyone before,” said Nellie, 
contentedly, as she allowed Tom to draw her a little closer to 
him. “ No little flirtations at Eton? ” 

“Not one,” replied Tom, emphatically. 

“ Nor at Sandhurst ?” 

“No.” 

“Nor at Aldershot ?” 


“Nea” 

“Nor at Dublin?” 

Tom shook his head. “Never anywhere till I came here, 
darling, and first saw you.” 

Tom bent his head and met the young girl’s questioning glance 


frankly. 

“ How odd!” said Nellie. “ Why, my brothers are always des- 
perately in love with someone. I thought. all men had a 
succession of ‘ flames’ till they came across the right person and 
then settled down. You know, Tom,” she went on, “I would 
much rather be told if you have—have—well, made love to other 
girls. Don’t you think there ought to be mutual confession about 
things before people marry ?” 

“Certainly, if there is anything to confess,” replied Tom 
lightly. “But I, I can assure you, present a perfectly clean bill 
of good conduct!” 

“So,” continued Nellie rather shyly, “I am the first girl who 
has been fortunate enough to set light to the latent flame.” 

Suddenly, she exclaimed, “ Tom, I can’t believe it. All young 
fellows, even boys at school, have their little love affairs. It is very 
nice to hear you say that you have never ‘looked twice’ at any- 
one else ; but you are twenty-six, and I simply don’t believe it. 
It is so unnatural. Please,” she added coaxingly, “do tell me 
the truth. I shan’t mind what you tell me; but I shall be terribly 
jealous if I think there is anything I don’t know about.” 
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Tom looked at Nellie critically. He had no sisters, and he 
knew very little of women’s—especially young women’s—natures. 
It was quite true that he never had loved any woman but Nellie. 
His past was entirely free from even the shadow ofa flirtation. He 
was peculiarly unimpressionable, and had often been pointed at 
by his friends as the man with an impregnable heart. He had 
fallen desperately in love with Nellie the very first moment that 
he saw her ; and he had stepped over every obstacle, with per- 
severing determination, till he had gained her parents’ consent 
to their engagement. The mere fact of her doubting the truth 
of his statement—that he had never loved before—wounded him 
deeply. 

Nellie watched him closely. He was so very honest. She 
could tell by his half-knitted brows and thoughtful expression, 
that he was actually trying to recollect if any little incident, such as 
she had alluded to, had ever taken place. She liked to feel that 
she had the power to make him just a little troubled and fearful. 
Then, too, she rejoiced to think that he would only repeat what 
he had already said a hundred times. To be told that she, and 
she only, has stirred the passion of love in a man’s heart, is quite 
the sweetest thing a woman can be told. Nellie had heard Tom 
say this so often, and yet she longed to hear him say it again. 
It was the one thing of which she could never weary. 

Suddenly a deep flush overspread Tom’s sunburnt cheeks. 
He laughed a little constrainedly. Nellie instinctively changed 
her position, as she felt a sharp stab of pain at her heart. After 
all, Tom was like other men. Now, that it was too late, she 
wished that she had not been so importunate. 

“Ah!” she said lightly. “Confess, confess.” 

“It is nothing. Nothing whatever,” said Tom. 

“Come, Tom, be honest. A man of twenty-six doesn’t blush 
like that for nothing.” 

“ Nellie, my darling, my own true love, I tell you again and 
again that there is no one in the world but you,” replied Tom 
earnestly. 

“ Not zow—lI should hope not, indeed. But your face tells me 
that there 4as been someone. If there is anything that you can’t. 
or won't, tell me, you had no business to ask me to marry you, 
There!” and Nellie stamped her little foot. She was very angry 
and also very unhappy. 
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Tom was perplexed. He could not understand Nellie’s doubting 
him. 

“ If—if—you don’t choose to confide in me, I don’t see any use 
in my caring for you.” 

Nellie’s voice broke in spite of herself. 

“How can you say such a thing? I won’t let you say it. You 
know there is nothing I would not do for you, nothing in the 
world. So—though I feel an idiot, and a fool, like one of those 
silly creatures called poets—I will tell you. It is only that I 
have had an ideal, and——” 

Nellie’s heart stood still. “ I don’t understand how the thought 
of an ‘ideal’ could make you blush. Tom, it isn’t like you,” she 
said slowly. 

“No, that’s just it. I am horribly ashamed of myself for being 
such a fool. But you insisted on knowing, and so I have told 
you.” 

“Then you have loved someone before ?” said Nellie angrily. 

“T have told you that it was an ‘ideal’ that I—well, Joved, 
since you will have the word, and you ought to be satisfied with 
what I have said. You don’t meanjto say,” Tom continued as 
he noticed the expression of distrust on Nellie’s face, “that you 
actually disbelieve me?” 

Nellie’s eyes drooped before Tom’s indignant and penetrating 
glance. 

“ You implied that there could be no happiness without mutual 
confession ; there can certainly be none without mutual trust.” 
Then Tom turned and left her standing alone beneath the shady 
beech-tree. 

There was something in Tom’s manner which awed Nellie 
She felt that he had spoken the truth. She knew that he could 
not lie; but still, she was not satisfied. 

She, herself, had never cared for anyone but Tom, and.when 
she had vouchsafed him this unsought-for information, he had 
expressed himself as pleased But he had never recurred to the 
subject again. “ How different men are to women!” she had 
thought. 

Finding herself alone, she slowly made her way to the house, 
locked herself into her room, and then flinging herself on to the 
bed she burst into a wild fit of weeping. Her tears were partly 
the result of vexation, partly of jealousy. 
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She was angry with herself for having forced Tom to say what 
he had said ; and she was madly jealous that he had ever had 
a vestige of affection for anyone, or anything, except herself. 

It was intolerable to know that after all he had had some 
woman—be it only an ‘ideal’ one—in his mind all these years. 
Perhaps he would compare her with this ‘ideal ’—perhaps the 
‘ideal’ really existed in the flesh. Nellie knew that in letting 
herself think thus, she was unjust and ungenerous; but a 
jealous woman is unable to be either just or generous. By 
degrees the fury of her passion subsided ; and then came the re- 
bound of self-condemnation and regret. She loved Tom so very 
dearly, and now she had lowered herself in his eyes. She had 
been a horrid, suspicious, jealous woman. Even her love did 
not justify her prying into his past life. And after all, why could 
not she be contented that he, at any rate, loved her most passion- 
ately now? 

With an effort she determined to be larger-minded, to conquer 
her absurdly jealous feelings. Tom had, in fact, frightened her 
not a little. What if she had endangered their happiness by 
her distrust and suspicion? It was an alarming thought, and 
Nellie’s heart sank with apprehension when she went down to 
tea, an hour later. 

Tom was not in the drawing-room. Nellie had poured out 
seven cups of tea, and she was struggling to restrain her tears 
when he strolled into the room through the open window. 
She glanced up quickly, and made a little gesture which quickly 
brought him to her side. 

She noticed that he still looked pained, and that he did not 
enter into the conversation which was going onaround. Bothhe 
and Nellie were noticeably silent. 

It had suddenly occurred to Tom, that if Nellie was so sus- 
picious of him, perhaps she felt her own conduct was also open to 
criticism. Was it not true, that those faults which we know to 
exist in ourselves are the ones we generally look for in others? 
Might not Nellie have some old skeleton of a love, which had 
caused her to suspect him of having the same? He tried to put 
away the thought. It was distasteful to him. But it kept 
recurring, till at length, unmindful of what she had said to the 
contrary, he pictured her looking at other men as she had looked 
at him. 
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He fancied he could almost hear her saying to them the same 
sweet little nothings with which she had beguiled him. It was 
unendurable this thought—that he perhaps merely shared her 
smile with others ; and that others, too, had made her eyelids 
droop shyly, and had caused -the quick blush to rise to her 
cheek. Of course, she loved him zow ; but he was not by any 
means satisfied with his present good luck. He wanted to feel 
that he had never had the shadow of a rival. 

Nellie was truly distressed that she had made Tom miserable, 
and did her little best to show him that she was sorry. Had 
she offended him past forgiveness? Something in his manner 
made her feel unpleasantly conscious of her shortcomings. 

When Tom asked her to go for a walk with him she 
acquiesced with apparent reluctance, for she was really rather 
frightened at his grave face and serious voice. 

Both were unusually silent as they wended their way through 
the sequestered little wood which they had lately much fre- 
quented. Nellie was too shy to say all that was in her heart, 
and Tom was slightly ashamed of himself. They were both 
uncomfortable, both miserable. The demon Doubt had found a 
place in their hearts. 

At length Tom, who could no longer keep silent, said 
abruptly : 

“] have been thinking over what you said. I have made my 
confession. Have you no past reminiscences to relate?” 

Nellie felt herself distinctly insulted. Had she not told Tom 
a week ago that she loved—when she loved him—for the first 
time? 

“TI suppose I may also be permitted to have an ‘ideal,’” she 
replied satirically. 

The tone of her voice, more than her words, stung Tom. 

“ How spiteful you are,” he returned hotly. 

“Thanks. Since you cannot be civil, I will not trouble you 
with my company.” Nellie turned short round and walked off 
in the opposite direction. 

“Blow it all!” exclaimed Tom. “ Nellie, my darling, Nellie, 
don’t be angry, don’t go away,” and he had overtaken her in a 
few long strides. 

“T ama brute,” he went on; “but Iam so awfully jealous. 
I can’t bear to think that you have even looked at another 
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fellow. I can’t help it, but tell me just this once more, that you 
only love me. Me, wholly and entirely.” 

Nellie’s better nature urged her to say what was in her heart ; 
but there was that little green-eyed monster still gnawing at it. 

“Tf you will tell me the origin of your ideal, I will perhaps 
tell you about mine. You may think it strange, but I too—for 
years—have worshipped an ideal man.” 

“You have!” exclaimed Tom, in a voice in which despair 
and jealousy were strangely mingled. 

“Why not? You own toa similar weakness,” said Nellie. 

“Mine is only the outcome of an absurd, childish fancy; a 
fancy that struck root years and years ago.” 

“ How odd, so did mine.” 

“Nellie, I can’t stand this. It is playing with edged tools. I 
didn’t know I had it in me. But I feel that I could kill the 
man you loved.” 

“ He was an ideal,” and Nellie laughed hardly. 

“It is no laughing matter,” said Tom angrily. “Darling, 
don’t torture me. Tell me the truth. I can’t be happy till I 
know all.” 


“T thought there could be no happiness without trust,” replied 
Nellie, who was not at all displeased to see Tom so greatly dis- 
turbed by a mere phantom. 

“T feel a fool—and you may think me one too—but I will tell 


” 


you everything, everything. Then you will 

“Twill make no rash promises,” said Nellie. “But you may 
set me the example.” 

Tom leaned against the ruddy stem of a huge Scotch fir, and 
Nellie stood opposite to him. Each was anxious to scan the 
other’s face closely. 

“Well, I am now twenty-six,’ began Tom. “My ‘ideal’ 
dates from the infantile age of ten. I was at a child’s party, 
and I met there the dearest little girl in the world.” 

Nellie bit her lip and flushed ; but she kept silent. 

Tom continued, “She was six or seven, I don’t know which ; 
but she was a good bit smaller than Iwas. She had large violet 
eyes—like yours, Nellie—and long, golden hair. It is so long 
ago, and yet I remember it all so distinctly. She and I danced 
together, and played together the whole evening. We didn’t 
speak to the other children at all.” 
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“What excellent manners!” interrupted Nellie, with a little 
curl of the lip. 

“When the time came for my little girl to go home, the 
nurse found us all alone in a little out-of-the-way room. She 
—my little girl—cried at having to leave me, and gave me a 
cracker as a keepsake. I was, like all boys, very much averse 
to kissing, but I recollect kissing her and wiping her tears away 
myself, and feeling an odd chokiness in my throat. Then she 
went away and I never saw her again. Well, Nellie, that is all. 
I never have felt the least interest in the crowds of girls I have 
since known. Till I met you I was true to my own little girl.” 

There was a slight tremor in Nellie’s voice as she asked, 
“ But if you were to meet that little girl again, don’t you think 
you might—find her—that you might love her, even now, more 
than you do me?” 

“Nellie!” There was such a world of reproach, such a depth 
of unwavering constancy in Tom’s voice that Nellie felt she 
could never doubt him again. 

- “Tom,” she said, “look at me.” 

“T am always looking at you,” he answered smiling. 

“Don't you remember that little girl’s name?” 

“No. I don’t think we told each other our names. I called 
her Golden-locks.” 

“But you recollect the name of the people at whose house 
you met her?” inquired Nellie. 

“Oh! yes. Sinclair. I was staying with an uncle who had 
taken a house near theirs for the shooting Nellie, what is 
the matter? Surely you are not jealous of a child ?” 

“Oh! Tom, Tom. I, too, loved a little boy, and oh, don’t 
you recognise me now?” 

“My first, and my only, only love,” said Tom passionately. 
“ My little girl, my little golden-haired girl.” Tom put his arm 
round Nellie, and drawing her to him, he kissed her as he had 
never kissed her before. 

Nellie burst into tears of relief and joy. 

“Oh! darling,” she said, “how happy everyone would be, if 
they were always true to their first little loves.” 
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Zbsen and the Morbid Taint. 


MANKIND is by nature full of contradictions. We are ever- 
lastingly striving, not perhaps for the moon, but, at any rate, for 
what is placed farthest from our reach. Educate a boy or girl 
in the strictest Tory principles, he or she straightway becomes a 
Radical ; educate them as Radicals, and they forthwith become 
Tories. If your daughter or your son happen to set their young 
affections on undesirable people, they are only rendered the 
firmer by your opposing them ; withdraw your opposition, and in 
nine cases out of ten they will withdraw their affections also. 
By following the same analogy, we begin dimly to see the reason 
why the present generation yearns after the morbid in literature. 
“Children of a larger growth,” we long still for what is most un- 
attainable. In older times our education itself had a morbid 
bent, our young lives were gloomy; hence we loved, in fiction, 
sturdy ruffians like Tom Jones, at the theatre, robust plays like 
Sheridan’s. Now that anew day has dawned, and the whole 
tendency of modern education is to fill us with “the joy of life,” 
we must needs seek darkness, not, it is to be hoped, because our 
deeds are evil, but because the morbid taint will out. It is a 
curious and a pregnant fact, that a childhood fed on Bunyan’s 
devils and Mrs. Sherwood’s hell should revel, on emerging, in 
robust authors like Fielding or Lever, while one nourished on 
nothing darker than pretty nonsense- books or dainty fairy-tales, 
should delight in Henrik Ibsen. 

Ibsen is the great master of the morbid school, and for his 
“boom ” we have for years been preparing ourselves. The great 
Norwegian dramatist satisfies that inward craving which the 
doctrine of the “joy of life” had repressed in us in our youth. 
Directly we are not allowed to read story-books, that instant 
do they become of supreme and engrossing .nterest. Most of us 
are now constrained to be so matter-of-fact and business-like in 
real life, that the morbid in fiction we will have at any price. 
Dramas such as Rosmersholm, 1 he Master Builder, Hedda Gabler, 
with all their unadulterated gloom, meet this need of the time. 
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It is not the morbid among us who love Ibsen, but exactly their 
opposites. Les extrémes se touchent. The matter-of-fact, rea- 
sonable, distinctly sane people, it is they who worship the master. 
To the naturally morbid and weaker vessels, and notwithstand- 
ing our altered times, there are a few such yet among us, such 
dramas as 7he Master Builder are intensely painful. There is 
too much of the real thing—too much of the dissecting scalpel, 
cruelly probing the secrets of the disordered brain. But with 
the eminently sane, it is mainly the extreme cleverness of the 
artist, his knowledge of some phases of human nature, his 
wonderful psychological studies, that appeal to them. 

To the man who has never yearned for the unattainable, never 
felt within him a striving towards an impossible goal, never been 
torn by disappointed ambition, who has retained through all 
troubles and trials of life the priceless gift of a “robust con- 
science,” the wavering, brilliant, unstable Harvard is an attractive 
figure. To the woman of a practical turn of mind, to whom “the 
daily round, the common task,” are all-sufficient, who has never in 
fact, even as a child, “cried for the moon,” or wanted what she 
had not got, to her the master-builder’s wife is simply an interest- 
ing study in eccentricity. 

It is surprising how interesting a medical diagnosis may be 
when we ourselves are not the persons immediately concerned ; 
or how little the extraction of a tough molar affects us, when we 
are not sitting in the dentist’s chair. 

The Ibsen plays are so much like real life, some say—and yet 
the most morbid and brainsick among us must feel that we could 
not, with any vestige of self-respect, talk as the Master’s characters 
do. But after all, if the stage were to exactly represent real life, 
it would be dull indeed; the whole effect must be heightened, 
broadened ; hence, Ibsen’s heroes and heroines, without exception, 
say things that their prototypes among us would only think. How 
narrow always is the border-line that divides us from insanity, 
comes out here with alarming clearness : 


‘* What can minister to a mind diseased ? ” 


And then, to make the whole effect of the Ibsenian drama 
gloomier, the blackness is totally unrelieved by a single gleam of 
humour. Involuntary humour indeed there may be, to the 
more turbulent and irreverent spirits among the audience, as 
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when Mrs. Solness laments her “ nine lovely dolls,” when Hedda 
Gabler, handing the pistol to Lévborg, bids him shoot himself 
“gracefully,” or when Rosmer, the man who, like Henry III., 
never smiled, feels it to be his particular mission to “go about 
spreading joy and happiness among countless multitudes.” But 
real, genuine humour there is none. The very servants and 
supers are so affected by the prevailing gloom, that when they 
have to announce tea or a visitor, they do it in sepulchral tones, 
very much as if they were announcing a funeral cortége. The 
whole thing is so unalleviated that to those weaker spirits to 
whom we have alluded, we can quite imagine that a com- 
pulsory course of Ibsen would, in a very short time, overset their 
mental balance, and make them “see through a glass darkly” 
for the rest of their natural lives. For the Norwegian holds a 
dark mirror up to nature, and omits all her lighter tones. Like 
Rembrandt, he paints from the lower end of the scale. It is 
true, he talks much of the “joy of life,” but there is little 
enough of it in his works 

The traveller who penetrates into the less frequented parts of 
Norway, may there trace the evolution of the Ibsenian drama. 
Here are desolate, lonely houses, like Pastor Rosmer’s, and 
narrow-minded, self-centred people, holding frantically on to 
their old conservatism. Their solitary life is reflected in the 
character of the people ; the Norwegians, notably those of the 
less populous districts, area solemn people, and, like Rosmer, are 
rarely known to laugh. Only in such a narrow, shut-in society 
could one imagine ascene taking place, like that in the first act 
of Rosmersholm, where the hero makes up his mind to a 
momentous confession to his friend and Rector. The confession 
se fait attendre, and the audience is long kept on the tenterhooks 
of expectation. Is he going to confess a murder, or a forgery? 
It must be one of these at least! Nothing of the sort! It is 
only that he has become a Radical ! 

All contrasts are charming, and to us, who live in the midst 
of hurry and change, such scenes are refreshing enough. The 
morbid craving is satisfied at the smallest possible personal 
trouble. We ourselves do not disturb our households for so 
little. If in our mental journeyings we have travelled far from 
the old paths, we do not proclaim the fact from the house-tops. 
Ibsen, on the other hand, is a kind of moral Don Quixote; it is 
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against hypocrisy like this that he tilts incessantly ; in his plays, 
The Enemy of the People, The Pillars of Society, this is his 
theme. We—whether we possess the morbid taint or not— 
have not the courage of our opinions; but we are not yet with- 
out admiration for those who have. 

In such a centre as a dull, shut-in, stagnant Norwegian town 
—if being a Radical is counted a capital crime, one can readily 
imagine how black the blacker shades must be. Self-introspec- 
tion may here become a veritable disease. In the Master 
Builder the hero longs for a fire to burn down his house, and 
give him a chance of distinguishing himself in its rebuilding. 
Vaguely thinking of this, he omits to mend a crack in the 
chimney—perhaps the fire may come that way! The fire does 
not come that way ; we find out after half-an-hour’s talking, that 
it came from some quite other cause; but nevertheless, the 
Builder blames himself for all the misfortunes brought by the 
fire, just as if the neglected crack had really caused it. That 
“crack in the chimney” was almost too much for the sympa- 
thising Hilda, as it certainly was for most of the audience ! 
But how many among us have not experienced something like 
it? The crack in the chimney certainly struck a chord in the 
hearts of a good many, a chord that vibrated with absolute pain. 
Precisely the people who understand this kind of thing bzst are 
those to whom it is most harmful. 

Ibsen is above all things a moral censor. His Nemesis is as 
unfailing as the most rigid moralist could desire—nay, there is 
even a Nemesis when we hardly see the need for one—else why 
is poor Mrs. Solness punished for a crack in the chimney which 
was never so much as imagined by her? But better—the 
righteously -r-inded will say—a Nemesis when undeserved, 
than none when deserved—and therefore, Ibsen’s plays should 
be most. desirable for the young, to whom reproof, surely, need 
hardly ever come amiss. We can, moreover, more or less 
comprehend the Nemesis; but what can we say of the many 
other riddles to be solved ? 

Decidedly, the Master is obscure. This is now the very essence 
of popularity. The first desideratum in the modern race for fame, 
is to write so that no one can understand you. Hans Andersen’s 
fable of “The Emperor’s New Clothes,” was not written without 
deep insight into human nature. What Ibsen clearly means by 
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such plays as the Master-Builder as yet remains a mystery. 
The oracle of Delphi was wise in its generation. Ibsen, no less 
wise, will doubtless keep silence, or restrain himself to oracular 
utterances. What he has written, he has written—we can 
interpret as we will. To the healthy-minded, as we said, it 
means one thing; to the morbid, another. Practical-minded 
people have suggested many meanings. The J/aster-Builder, 
the latest monument of Ibsen’s genius, is, according to some, but 
one vast allegory. The “tall spires” that Harvard Solness talks 
all through the play of building over his “homes for the people,” 
they are to symbolise the Master’s own works, which are too 
high above the average mind to be properly appreciated. Like 
Solness, Ibsen yearned at first to do greater things, to build up, 
not churches, but great classical works; now, he has to content 
himself with quiet domestic dramas, fit, if not exactly for 
“father, mother, and a troop of children,” at any rate for “the 
people” in a general sense. Others, again, maintain that the 
much-discussed scene in which Mrs. Solness mourns the 
destruction of her “ nine lovely dolls,” is another piece of auto- 
biography. The “nine dolls” are supposed to refer to the nine 
early works of the author. The answer to this and other 
conundrums we will leave to a future Ibsen Society. 

With Ibsen one cannot separate the morbid from the beautiful. 
How brightly, for instance, amid the prevailing blackness of 
Ghosts, does the creation of Mrs. Alving stand out; Mrs. 
Alving, the widow of the depraved drunkard, who, in mistaken 
zeal, after her husband’s death raises him to a saint, in order to 
keep his memory pure in the heart of his only son! How 
touching is the faith and unselfishness of Thea to her idol, the 
erratic genius Eilert Loévborg!—how inspiring, amid all her 
wickedness, is the personality of Rebecca West! It is a curious 
trait of Ibsen, that his women asa rule are, even in their bad 
phases, so much stronger and more sympathetic than his men. 
The mysterious witch Hilda, with her entrancing vitality—well, 
she is wonderful all through, but then she is hardly a good test, 
as we can scarcely dissociate her from Miss Elizabeth Robins’ 
fascinating creation. And then, as regards the dialogue of the 
plays, how pretty some of the thoughts are, as they flash up ever 
and again from the gloom of their context! Oswald Alving, 
with his brimming sense of “the joy of life”; Eilert Lovborg 
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with “the vine-leaves in his hair”; Harvard Solness, in the 
craving of his warped genius: “ Have you never noticed, Hilda, 
how it draws us after it—the Impossible?” or in his cry of pity 
for his wife: “ She, too, had a talent for building—for building up 
the souls of little children” ; Hilda, with her thrilling intensity 
of egoism, “ You promised me a kingdom,” and more beautiful 
than all, when the Master-Builder climbs the giddy vane at her 
bidding: “Do you see one wrestling with him on the tower ?” 

But all these are only a few out of many. When one has 
shuddered or scoffed, as the case may be, there still remains so 
much that sticks in one’s mind! Irreverent spirits may mutter, 
at the news of the Master-Builder’s death, “ Well, ¢iaz’s a good 
job, any’ow!” they may jeer at the “nine lovely dolls”; and 
Mrs. Solness, the Master-Builder’s wife, whose children have 
perished in the fire, may seem to us, as she aimlessly wanders 
about, watering polished console-tables from a big watering-can, 
to be a very feeble, half-witted creature, with no talent at all for 
building up anything, much less children’s souls; yet the Idea is 
patent enough through it all—we cannot scoff at that. 

Ibsen is in deadly earnest; and to anyone who is in deadly 
earnest, we must listen, even though he does not “prophesy 
smooth things.” Like Coleridge’s Wedding Guest, “we cannot 
choose but hear.” And that he is heard specially now, proves 
the serious and almost morbid tendency of the time. Some of 
us, again, dislike humbug so much that we prefer to see things 
through black spectacles, than to see them through unduly rose- 
coloured ones. And then—and this is a less innocent explana- 
tion of “ the Master’s popularity,”—to tell the truth, both novels 
and plays must have a slight tinge of impropriety, or crankiness 
to succeed now-a-days. In default of impropriety, crankiness 
will do. Not very evident perhaps—delicately enough suggested 
—but none the less it must be there. It is better when it is 
there, as it is in Ibsen, with a serious motive. Our sturdier 
ancestors said things straight out, they did not mince matters 
any more than Zola himself; but still there are some of us who 
find Zola less corrupt than many a work allowed in middle-class 
drawing-rooms and in respectable circulating libraries. 

There will always be a large class who like ~isgué books and 
plays, quite apart from their motive. But this, though doubtless 
it is one reason, is not the principal reason why so many people 
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like Ibsen. This comes mainly from the study in contrasts 
before alluded to. Brought up in the Puritan household, we 
sought for gaiety; brought up in the latter-day nursery, we 
seek for gloom. For gloom of some kind or other is a need of 
our natures. Take away our hell fires and our lost spirits, and 
lo—we must have an Ibsen ! 

But, indeed, the “ morbid taint” is only too real with some of 
us. Like the poor, it is “always with us.” It is “a thing to 
dream of, not to tell,” and, the less dreamt of—in some cases— 
the better. We do not all need Ibsen dramas to make it more 
patent to us. However, to the large majority of comparatively 
healthy-minded people, Ibsen can only do unmixed good, by 
opening to them a new world of profound psychological lore 
hitherto undreamt of. 

To old-fashioned Christians it was a relief once a year to say 
the Commination Service, and to curse heartily without sin; it 
gave their feelings, in Sam Weller’s phrase, “a went.” The 
Commination Service is “going out ”—eternal punishment is out 
of date—but we can still study the tortures of the damned with 
the help of a play of Ibsen’s, and thereby appease the unsus- 
pected, yet relentless, “ morbid taint.” 
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The Oldest Manufactory in the City of London. 


WHILST lunching one day recently, in a restaurant not far from 
the Royal Exchange, where City men are wont to congregate, 
my attention was attracted by a coloured print hanging on one 
of the walls wherein Dr. Johnson and his faithful Boswell were 
represented in the act of dining at the “ Rainbow Tavern” in 
Fleet Street. Behind Bozzy’s back in the picture was a table 
or sideboard, and thereon stood a tin canister ostentatiously 
labelled “Keen’s Mustard.” In course of conversation with the 
gentleman who happened to be my vis-a-vis, I observed that 
the manufacturer’s artist, like many more celebrated men, had 
not been above playing fast and loose with his chronology, for 
although the burly doctor doubtless took mustard to his beef, 
it was, to say the least of it, highly improbable that he took the 
mustard of a modern manufacturer like Keen. My companion 
smiled as he replied that my chronological criticism would very 
justly apply to some other similar pictorial productions, for 
instance, to a picture in which Shakespeare’s “Sweet Anne 
Page” is represented with a tin of that particular firm’s mustard 
in her hands, but that he thought me somewhat hypercritical in 
the present instance. “Dr. Johnson,” said he, “came to London 
in 1738, and the Keens commenced to manufacture their mustard 
in London as early as 1742: if Iremember my Boswell aright, he 
and Dr. Johnson first met in 1763, so that before they could 
have dined together anywhere, Keen’s mustard must have been 
more or less familiar to the town for a matter of twenty-one 
years.” 

I had got the worst of it so far. Here was a man who 
evidently knew as much about Dr. Johnson as I did, and more 
about mustard. My next remark was therefore couched in the 
interrogative form. “I saw it stated somewhere, the other day,” 
said I, “ that a hundred and seventy years ago, this condiment was 
unknown at English tables ; is that the case?” “Yes,” was the 
reply, “just about a hundred and seventy years ago, an old lady 
of Durham first began to manufacture—in a small way, of course, 
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the condiment which was then known as Durham mustard. 
George I. took a fancy for it, and when it had been introduced 
at the Royal table, after a very little time nobody could eat their 
beef without mustard.” “Well, then,” rejoined I, thinking I was 
to score a point in my turn, “how do you account for the passage 
in Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew, where Grumio says to 
Katherine, ‘What say you to a piece of beef and mustard?’ 
—surely that shows the use of it something like three hundred 
years ago?” But my companion was equal to the occasion. “I 
account for it in this way,” said he. “In Shakespeare’s time, 
there was very little fresh beef for the middle or poorer classes 
during nine months of the year. What they ate was salted or 
corned beef, and it was usually eaten with salad flavoured with 
herbs and spices, and particularly with mustard; but this 
mustard was merely a home-made flavouring, very different 
from the article of commerce with which we are so familiar 
to-day.” “With which you seem to be especially familiar,” said 
I, and my remark elicited the fact that my informant was 
manager-in-chief to the very firm of mustard manufacturers 
we had been discussing, and procured for me an invitation to 
pay a visit of inspection to their premises at Garlick Hill—the 
oldest manufactory, he said, in the City of London. 

I was not slow to avail myself of the invitation, and as I 
walked down from the Mansion House Station to the Garlick 
Hill factory, which lies midway between Cannon Street and the 
Thames, I endeavoured to bring before my mind’s eye some sort 
of picture of London as it was when Keen’s mustard first 
established itself there, in 1742. In those days the Bank of 
England was a small, insignificant building, hardly to be 
distinguished from the other houses amongst which it stood. 
The present Mansion House was in course of erection. Old 
London Bridge still stood covered with houses. The streets 
were abominably paved, the footways narrow and uneven, and 
the dripping of rain or the emptying of slops from the over- 
hanging eaves above, made the gutters into rivulets of mud, 
which every passing cart or carriage scattered liberally over the 
unfortunate foot passenger. Gas had not been invented, and 
such streets as were lighted at all on moonless nights, were 
feebly illumined by dim oil lamps. The old watch with their 
staves and lanterns patrolled the streets. Sedan chairs were in 
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use as hansom cabs are now, and link boys were a necessity 
for pedestrians after dark. 

Belgravia (the aristocratic region from which our magazine 
takes its name) had not yet come into existence. Hanover 
Square and Cavendish Square had but just been built, and the 
fashionable world had only just commenced to migrate west- 
ward from Covent Garden. Harley Street, Wigmore Street, and 
others in the vicinity, were as yet only laid out for building, and 
the village and church of Mary-le-bone were still out in the 
fields. Debtors as well as criminals were imprisoned in the Fleet, 
and the heads of traitors might yet be seen on the spikes above 
Temple Bar. 

Sir Robert Walpole fell from power in this year of grace 1742, 
William Hogarth was painting his “ Rake’s Progress,” David 
Garrick had but lately come to try his fortune on the London 
boards, and Samuel Johnson had been here three years doing 
hack work for the booksellers. Much as the old lexicographer 
loved London in later days, he drew no favourable picture of it 
about this time. 


** Here malice, rapine, accident conspire, 
And now a rabble rages, now a fire ; 
Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay, 
And here the fell attorney prowls for prey ; 
Here falling houses thunder on your head, 
And here a female atheist talks you dead.” 


Thus musing I found myself before the door of Keen, 
Robinson & Co.’s counting house. “ Here,” said Mr. Balls, the 
manager, “ Keen’s mustard established itself in 1742.” The 
present premises stand on the same ground, “and a little bit 
over.” Originally the front in Garlick Hill was called the shop, 
with living rooms above, and the factory at the back, and such it 
remained down to 1862. In that year Keen & Son amalgamated 
with the manufacturers of Robinson’s patent groats and barley. 
These latter had been well-known commodities since 1823, and 
they now form important departments of the great business, 
which is, however, more familiarly known in connection with its 
mustard. 

My attention was drawn to a number of certificates and 
diplomas of merit exhibited on the walls, and to several royal 
warrants and other interesting mementos of a long and honour- 
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able business career. One of the royal warrants confers the right 
to supply the patent groats to William IV. and is signed by the 
Marquis Wellesley, brother of the great duke. The warrant to 
supply her present Majesty was granted the year after her 
accession. Another warrant appoints them manufacturers of 
mustard to Napoleon III. A firm with a pedigree such as Keen, 
Robinson & Co.’s is sure to have a number of trade curiosities to 
show, and among such the visitor is shown an invoice for goods 
dated 1789, and the envelope of a letter trom one of their travellers 
in Plymouth in 1820, on which the firm had to pay 3s. 8d. postage. 
There are also some records bearing on public events, notably 
the swearing-in of the members of the firm and their employés 
as special constables during the Chartist riots in 1848, and the 
despatch of large quantities of oatmeal, groats, &c., for the use 
of the British army in the Crimean war. A curious interest 
also attaches to Keen’s trade-mark. The pilgrim’s scallop-shell 
is a detail of the architectural ornamention of St. James’ Church 
on Garlick Hill, and this badge of pious travel has not only been 
adopted by the proprietors of Keen’s mustard as their trade mark, 
but is also often used by retail dealers as a scoop for serving 
spices and mustard. 

On proceeding to make a tour of the premises, under guidance 
of the genial manager before mentioned, I am informed that I 
shall see everything connected with the business in epitome, but 
that the accommodation of the Garlick Hill premises has long been 
outgrown. It becomes quite evident as we proceed that the 
house has gradually grown, traces of shops and houses that have 
been absorbed still exist, and the whole place presents an 
appearance strangely contrasting with the geometrical symmetry 
of the modern factory or warehouse. The buildings are five 
floors high, and one wing is connected with another by bridges 
on the various floors. From these bridges one looks down on the 
court-yard below, where a van is being loaded ; the engine house is 
visible, and numerous pipes branch off from it to various parts 
of the building; through an open door a man can be seen 
spreading mustard on the floor of a kiln ; and over all, hangs the 
gigantic dripping cooler busily reconverting the escaped steam 
into water, and returning it to the tanks for further use. We 
make our way from floor to floor, interested to observe the 
numerous men and boys busily at work in their several 
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departments, but any intelligible account of the various pro- 
cesses by which a grain of mustard seed is converted into the 
familiar appetising compound so intimately associated with the 
idea of beef, must certainly not be expected from the present 
writer. 

The first thing in the way of manufacture to which I was 
introduced was that of tin canister making. This is done by 
various sets of machines worked by men and boys. Four and 
six pound tins were in course of making, and, so far as I could 
understand, machine No.1 stamps out the pieces to form lid, 
side, and bottom; machine No. 2 takes the lid piece, at one 
stroke stamps it to the shape needed, and at the same time 
embosses it with its necessary lettering ; machine No. 3 takes 
the side piece, shapes it, doubles the ends, and presses and locks 
them together, all in one operation; machine No. 4 fits the 
bottom in and clamps the box solid, without any soldering 
whatever. 


Passing on I threaded my way between innumerable sacks 


of mustard seed piled up from floor to ceiling ; ascended one 


floor higher, which was filled with mustard ready packed in 


boxes ; then to another floor higher still, containing thousands 
of tins of all sizes from an ounce to a pound; and finally to atop 
floor devoted to boxes of mustard and blue. Here I noticed a large 
ventilating fan, which, by means of a shaft running right up 
from bottom to top, ventilates the whole building. Continuing 
our progress, I passed through a room where boys were packing 
spices, through other rooms stocked with mustard or blue, or 
filled with boys engaged in packing mustard until I came to the 
blending floors. 

It appears that there are two kinds of mustard, which require 
to be mixed ; the white (szzapis alba), and the brown (sinapis 
nigra). Some seed is imported from Holland, but the best 
qualities are grown in the eastern counties of England, and 
hence Messrs. Keen, Robinson & Co. have branch offices and 
extensive granaries both at Wisbeach in Cambridgeshire and at 
Boston in Lincolnshire. The quality and value of the various 
crops vary considerably, and therefore much depends on the 
judgment of the buyer in the first instance, and afterwards on the 
skill of the blender. The seed requires to be first dried in kilns 
then cleansed and dressed, then sifted and separated from the 
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husks, then pounded into powder, then again sifted, and finally 
blended according to the quality required or the skill and taste 
of the blender. I saw a number of machines at work, each 
working eight sieves, but beyond noticing that mustard of 
varying colour was putlinto these sieves in varying proportions, 
and that it came out of a uniform hue below, I was not much 
the wiser for what I saw. 

Perhaps it may be as great a surprise to the reader as it was 
to myself to find that the firm indissolubly associated in my 
mind with mustard, and therefore with yellow, are large manu- 
facturers of laundry blue. The blue department is kept strictly 
separate from the yellow department, but I inspected both, and 
was much amused at the appearance of the men and boys in 
the former. 

I have left myself no space to speak of Jubilee Wharf and its 
granaries overlooking the river ; of the tin factory with its floor 
after floor of sheets of tin, and machine after machine for 
cutting, moulding and stamping these sheets into all sizes and 
shapes of tins; or of the main mustard factory, and Robin- 
son’s patent groats and barley mills at St. George’s in the East ; 
or of the printing establishment, or the engineers’, joiners, 
and smiths’ workshops ; all of which are outgrowths of the 
business started in 1742 in a shop on Garlick Hill. But a word 
must be given tothe patent groats and barley. Robinson’s patent 
groats, it appears, have enjoyed a high reputation since 1823, and 
the bulk of them are consumed by young mothers, for whose 
delicate stomachs they are found more suitable than any other 
preparation. The barley dates from the same period, and 
besides being an immense improvement on pearl barley for the 
purpose of making barley water, which asa refreshing drink is 
such a tower of strength to the temperance party, it makes, 
according to Dr. Pye H. Chavasse, the best food for infants 
when their mothers cannot nurse them, and one very eminent 
living authority states in a recently published work that barley 
water is the best diluent of cows’ milk for babes deprived of 
Nature’s food. I may be exceptionally ignorant, but I must 
confess that I was astonished to find that these things also 
issued from the warehouses of the celebrated mustard firm. 

The reader may not perhaps be as interested as I was in the 
details of this commercial concern, wherefore I propound for his 
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or her special benefit the following philological problem. The 
derivation of.the word mustard as usually given in our English 
dictionaries is that the word comes from the old French 
moustarde (the modern French, as everybody knows, being 
moutarde), the French deriving itself from the Latin mustus, in 
consequence of the “must” originally used in the preparation of 
the article. But an old legend of Dijon says that Philip the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, granted to the town of Dijon, in 1322, 
armorial bearings with the motto “moult me tarde,’ which 
means “I long ardently.” This motto was sculptured over the 
principal gate of the town, but by some accident the middle 
word became obliterated. The Dijon dealers in the seed, 
intending to label their pots with the city arms, copied the 
imperfect motto “ moult tarde,’ and thus gave the article in 
which they dealt its now universally known name. 


J. F. 
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The Downfall of the house of Denavyer. 


“IT is curious what a part a man can play in the life of a com- 
parative stranger,” said the fencing master thoughtfully. 

We were lounging round the fire at the end of the long 
fencing room; M. Desmedt, myself, and three personages un- 
necessary to the story. At the moment when the fencing master 
lifted up his voice we had all finished work, were dressed, and 
thinking of departing. But at his first words the three Un- 
necessaries seated themselves again on the sofa and tried politely 
to look interested. They only succeeded partially. Afterwards 
they told me—in French, for they were educated Belgians— 
that it was the seventh time they had heard the story in the 
last two years, but that it was diplomatic not to offend the 
fencing master. Yat had the unpleasant effect of curtailing 
important lessons and bringing on a certain amount of neglect. 
Fortunately I was only a week old in the sad/e, and the story 
had at least the charm of novelty. The master was an educated 
man, and I will try and translate it as nearly as possible in his 
own words. 

“JT don’t know if old Denayer is alive,” he continued, “ but if 
he is, I daresay that he does not even remember my name. 
Yet I, and I alone, was the cause of what Denayer became.” 
He said this with a certain air of pride. Then turning to the 
Unnecessaries, “I don’t suppose any of you knew Denayer ?” 
They shook their heads mechanically as if expecting the ques- 
tion. “No,” he continued uninterruptedly, “that was twenty 
years ago, and you were only just beginning to be thought 
about. I had then come out of the Ecole d’Escrime at Joinville, 
and had been appointed fencing master to the Deuxiéme Lanciers. 
It was a splendid post; one had all the advantages of a soldier 
with very little of the hard work. Of course I was obliged to 
drill with the rest, but all the common tasks, such as grooming 
my horse and cleaning out the stable, had to be done for me. 
Thus for the greater part of the day I was free. Then I used 
to give private lessons to the colonel’s children, and that went a 
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long way towards making my life easier. For example, if any 
small complaint was brought against me—I never had a big one 
during the whole of my service—the colonel would simply say, 
‘What? Punish Desmedt, one of my best soldiers—it’s per- 
fectly absurd!’ and do his best to bring me out innocent. 
Then afterwards he used to tell me that it must not occur again, 
and I would answer no, and tell him that there never were such 
children as his for strength and activity, and promise to make 
them the best officers that ever walked this earth. In that way 
I became very influential at head-quarters, and the colonel loved 
me like ason. Another great advantage was that every fencing 
master had, unknown to the officers, a right to five per cent. on 
the price of all fencing material ordered for the regiment, and 
as this was sometimes considerable, it proved a nice little addi- 
tion to our pay. It was given us by the fourmsseurs, or rather 
by the one and only fournisseur, and acted as a kind of penny 
in the slot to make us the mouthpieces of his virtues in higher 
quarters, and so ensure further orders.” 

“But was the ordering of material left entirely to your dis- 
cretion ?” I asked. 

“ Practically so, for although one of the lieutenants was sup- 
posed to do it, he always used to consult the fencing master first 
and follow his advice to the letter, afraid of getting into a 
muddle if he trusted to his own discrimination. In that way we 
pulled the strings exactly as we liked. 

“ After I had been about three months in the regiment, my 
lieutenant gave me a list of eight hundred francs’ worth of 
material to be ordered from Denayer. At that time Denayer 
was the biggest maker in Brussels, in fact he was the only one. 
From time to time rivals cropped up, but they soon died off, 
without the slightest hope of competing against him. He ab- 
solutely monopolised the trade in Belgium. The fencing world 
swore by Denayer. Nowhere else could such splendid foils 
be found, nowhere else such pretty p/astrons. The regiments 
patronised him throughout the country, no salle d’armes was 
considered first-rate without his material. Consequently 
Denayer grew rich and fat, and a power in the land. And why 
was this? you may ask. Material was even cheaper in France, 
was undeniably better, and moreover could just as easily be 
procured. The reason simply was, Denayer gave five per cent. 
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as a pourboire to any fencing master who cared to ask for it, and 
there were very few who did not ask. The money was regained 
by overcharging the Higher Powers, and nobody was any the 
wiser. By these means his position became absolutely unassail- 
able. But in time Denayer grew indifferent, his material 
deteriorated and became almost bad. He was playing on his 
reputation, and it was beginning to suffer.” 

“But was not this change remarked ?” I asked. 

“No, never. You see it was always the fencing master who 
unpacked the boxes, and the five per cent. firmly shut his eyes 
to any little deficiencies that might exist. Besides, there was 
never anything absolutely unsafe, so no accidents ever came to 
open the eyes of the authorities. 

“ A few days after this order had been given I obtained two 
days’ leave to go and see my parents at Brussels—-we were then 
quartered at Antwerp. The colonel knew that for some time 
I had been an orphan, having had respective leaves to go and 
bury both my father and my mother, but he kindly shut his 
eyes to their resuscitation and allowed me to depart. I. 
thought it would be a convenient opportunity for handling my 
five per cent. 

“Denayer received me in one of his private rooms and 
offered me wine and cigars. He was a big, fat man, faultlessly 
dressed, and with more the look of a financier than that of a 
manufacturer. He informed me that the material would arrive 
in a day or two, and he hoped that it would give satisfaction. 
_We went on being polite to each other for several minutes, but 
not a word did he breathe about the five per cent. It was the 
first time that I had seen him, and he was of such an imposing 
aspect that I felt a little shy about broaching the subject. At 
last, however, as he showed not the slightest inclination to 
begin, I said, a trifle timidly : 

“*T believe, Monsieur, that it is the custom to offer to the 
fencing master of a regiment a slight percentage on the price of 
the material which he buys, at least so I was informed by my 
predecessor. I thought that perhaps you might make it con- 
venient to pay me for thé order you are now executing.” 

“JT picked my words very carefully, so as not to offend his 
dignity, but he immediately grew red and seemed as embarrassed 
as I had been a few moments before. 
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“<Tt certainly used to be the rule of the House some time 
ago, he stammered, ‘but lately we have determined to change 
it. It was all very well when we were commencing the business 
and had to make our own way, but at the present moment we 
no longer see the necessity of doing so. Now that we are quite 
firmly established, we have determined to discontinue the prac- 
tice. We regret not being able to oblige you, but we cannot 
break the rule of the House.’ 

“T could see by the half-hearted way in which he was talking 
that there was not a word of truth in this excuse. Besides, I 
knew that he had paid large sums for orders received to the 
fencing master who had been in the regiment before me. See- 
ing that I was young and new to the profession, he thought he 
might avoid paying me by this little series of lies. I had 
entirely relied on the money to amuse myself with during those 
two days, and I began to get angry. First I argued, without 
effect, then I swore, calling him all the choicest barrack-room 
names that I could lay my tongue on. But this had even less 
result. It put him more at his ease, as he knew that I could 
not obtain any redress, the custom being, to say the least, illegal. 
When I had quite finished, he showed me to the door, and said 
he hoped soon to have the pleasure of meeting me again. I felt 
angry enough to kill him, but I turned away, saying gently, 
‘One day, my friend, you'll pay me that.” He only laughed.” 

“But what on earth could you do toa man like Denayer?” 
I asked curiously. 

“That follows. I do not generally forget my grievances, and 
I did not forget Denayer. Then, too, circumstance aided me, 
and no man can fight against circumstance. I was the instru- 
ment of superior Powers to lower the pride of Denayer ; he was 
getting too powerful, and it was not good for him. 

“Now observe the force of circumstance. The next day I 
met Briquet. You all know Briquet?” The three Unneces- 
saries drowsily nodded assent. “Well, at that time he was only 
about twenty-six years old and quite unknown. He came to 
me to say that he was setting up in business in the same line as 
Denayer. That he had thoroughly learnt his trade in Paris, and 
that all he wanted now was a little influence. Could I help him 
in any way? It was Providence tumbling down from Heaven 
in the shape of Alphonse Briquet. I asked him if he had 
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enough material to cope with the eight-hundred-franc list. He 
said that he had more than sufficient, and that it was all of first- 
class make. Then I halted him dead in the middle of the street, 
and said solemnly, ‘ Alphonse Briquet, your fortune is made; it 
is I, Fernand Desmedt, who say it, and I generally know what I 
am talking about. You are not going to be a small maker nor a 
medium-sized maker, but you are going to be the biggest maker 
in Belgium; you are going to be another Denayer, and the 
present one is going to be swept off the face of the earth. All 
you have to do is to wait till Fortune comes round the corner 
and takes you by the hand; I’m playing Fortune in this piece, 
and you have got to keep quiet till you hear from me. Above 
all, don’t sell more material than you can help, and go on 
making more as if your life depended on it.’ 

“TI could see that he thought me more than a little mad, but 
he promised to do as I asked, and that was the main point. I 
felt that I had put the first nail into Denayer’s commercial 
coffin. 

“A few days after, the material arrived at the barracks in 
several big packing-cases. I undid the first and then sent for 
my commanding officer. ‘Lieutenant,’ I said, ‘I regret to 
inform you that this material is absolutely unfit for use. It 
would be unsafe for the men to employ it.’ ‘What, Denayer’s 
material unfit for use?’ he exclaimed sharply, ‘ you don’t know 
what you are talking about, maréchal au logis’ (We fencing 
masters are always given the title of maréchal au logis.) ‘The 
regiment has had Denayer’s material for years and it is 
renowned for its quality.’ 

“For all answer I took up a mask and showed him a hole in 
the wire face—I had enlarged one or two before his arrival— 
then I exhibited the defective stitching of the plastrons, which 
needed no exaggeration, it was so palpable. Finally I showed 
him that the foils were not genuine Coulaux blades, and broke 
at the slightest touch, being therefore quite unfit for use. It is 
part of a fencing master’s profession to know how to break a foil 
scientifically, and I did it very well. Fortunately, that time 
Denayer had sent a very bad batch, not that it would have been 
too bad under any other circumstances, but it was quite bad 
enough for my purposes. 

“ The lieutenant was a little nonplussed at this demon~ration 
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but he seemed unable to believe that the bulky and omnipotent 
Denayer could be open to any blame. I think he placed him on 
the same level as Czsar’s wife. 

“* Maréchal au logis, he said, ‘it is quite impossible that the 
material should be as bad as you make it out to be. Unpack it 
at once and let me hear no more about it.’ 

“He was afraid of taking part in such an important affair as 
breaking off with the Hc.se of Denayer, and wanted to glide 
over the difficulty in this way. Unfortunately this did not fall 
in with my plans. 

“*Lieutenant, I said, ‘I am bound, of course, to obey your 
orders, but I shall feel it my duty to make a written report to 
the Colonel, informing him that in my opinion the material is 
unfit for use.’ 

“ He hesitated a moment and seemed undecided what to do. 
Then turning round sharply, he said, ‘Obey my orders,’ and 
then left the room. 

“The next morning he came early to see me. I expect he 

_had been reflecting on my influence with the Colonel. He was 
still a little angry, but much more docile. 

“* Are you still convinced that the material is unfit for use, 
maréchal au logis ?’ 

“Ves, lieutenant, I answered. 

“Well, if you assure me that it is so, I suppose that I must 
accept your word. What do you intend to do with it under 
those circumstances ?’ 

“*Send it back at once to Denayer,’ I answered. 

“* And then?’ 

“*T know where I can get much better material at a much 
cheaper price.” He looked a little astonished, but only said, 
‘You have got us into a muddle, now you had better get us out 
of it. Order the material at once from this man, and if it is-not 


better than Denayer’'s, I don’t think even the Colonel will be 
pleased with you.’ 


“J forgave him this last remark; I was much too happy to 
think about it. I sent the list on to Briquet, and got the 
material at once, which I proved, of course, to be excellent. 
Then I went and had a long talk with the little man, the result 
of which was that, a few days after, it was privately circulated in 
every regiment of the country that Alphonse Briquet, Four- 
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nisseur d’armes, rue Royale, gave szx per cent. on the price of all 
material bought from him by regimental fencing masters. 

“In about six months there were rumours afloat concerning 
the House of Denayer. Business was not quite so prosperous, 
and they were moving into smaller premises. On the other 
hand Briquet found it necessary to considerably enlarge his 
establishment. A great many of Denayer’s employés changed 
masters, 

“Three years later Briquet had completely worked into the 
place of Denayer. He supplied all the regiments with fencing 
apparatus, and all the fencing masters with six per cent. He 
had depots in all the large towns of the country. Ten years 
later he was reputed a millionaire,and became another Power. 
He always used to give me my material for nothing and weep 
on my shoulder whenever we met. Now you all know Briquet.” 

The three Unnecessaries nodded, and began putting on their 
gloves, 

“He is now député in the Chambres, and has given up the 
business. But I still go there sometimes for dinner on Sundays, 
when he is alone, and after the third glass of port he still weeps 
on my shoulder and still calls me his Eternal Benefactor.” 

“ And Denayer?” I asked eagerly. 

“He finished by becoming bankrupt. I only saw him once 
again It was about five years ago, and I was walking down 
the Montagne de la Cour. It was in front of one of the big 
shops. He was almost like a skeleton, with great protruding 
cheek-bones, and clothes that hung on him like rags. His eyes 
were yellow and bloodshot, his hair matted with dirt. He held 
a jlittle tin in his right hand and was mumbling, ‘ Charité, 
chavité’ He did not recognise me, and I was glad of it.” 

“What did you do?” I almost shouted. 

“I gave him ten centimes and walked on,” said the fencing 
master calmly, “I never forget my grievances.” 

Then the three Unnecessaries rose up, with a suppressed sigh 
of relief, and, began saying good-night. 


BULKELEY CAMPBELL PRAED. 
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The Daughters of Fob. 


By DARLEY DALE, 
Author of “ THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH,” “LOTTIE'S WOOING,” etc, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DAUGHTERS OF JOB STRIKE. 


‘ This thing, that thing is the rage, 
Helter, skelter, runs the age.” 
—TENNYSON. 


JEMIMA! Kezia! Kerenhappuch! 

These were their names. 

Who gave them these names? asks the reader. Their father, 
the Rev. Job Percival, in their baptism, wherein and whereby 
he revenged himself on his father for bestowing upon him, when 
a helpless infant, the name of Job. 


Mr. Percival did not inherit that salient virtue of his celebrated 
prototype, patience ; on the contrary he was rather impatient, 
and if one thing tried his patience more than another, that 
thing was the sound of his own name. Even his wife never 
addressed him by it, but always called him Percival; he never 
signed himself Job, but always J. Percival ; and if any begging 
letters arrived with his hated Christian name on the envelope, 
they were promptly thrown on the back of the fire. Perhaps 
the sight of his name was not his reason for thus dealing with 
this part of his correspondence, but, at any rate, it was his 
excuse. 

The Rev. Job’s daughters were never called by their real 
names ; Jemima was contracted into Gem with a G, as she 
was careful to impress upon every one whom it concerned; 
Kezia into Zia, and Kerenhappuch, a favourite name by the 
way in East Anglia, into Happy; otherwise they could never 
have been the heroines of a modern novel. 

Who would feel any interest in the love affairs of a Jemima 
or a Kerenhappuch, even though they were as fair as their 
celebrated ancestresses ? 
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Beauty, however, appears to be at a discount just now, in 
fiction if not in fact ; so it requires a certain amount of courage 
on the part of an author to accredit his heroines with it. Never- 
theless, these modern Job’s daughters were distinctly well- 
favoured, if not strictly beautiful. 

They could not help it, poor things, it was their fortune not 
their fault, they inherited it—we inherit everything that is bad 
nowadays, it is only fair we should inherit some good things as 
well; the Rev. Job was a handsome man, Mrs. Percival was 
still a pretty woman, their daughters also were fair to look upon, 
and they were none the less interesting in the eyes of men on 
that account. 

Gem’s beauty was perfection of form rather than of feature; 
she was a tall, aristocratic-looking girl, a grand creature, with an 
aptitude for putting herself into becoming attitudes. All her 
movements were graceful and dignified, her manner was cold 
and touched with haughtiness, and her face was no index to her 
character, for it lacked expression. 

She was very fair, with a pale complexion, the blue veins 
showing through her white skin; her hair was golden brown. 
Hers was a type of beauty that demanded and deserved hand- 
some dresses ; and the greatest trial she had yet known was her 
inability to gratify this demand. It was not a very heavy trial, 
some will think; it certainly was not one to call for much sym- 
pathy, but every burden is bound to bear a certain proportion 
to the back which carries it. 

Gem loathed the cotton dresses in which she was forced to 
clothe her beautiful body, which would have graced a velvet 
gown so well; she longed passionately to see it suitably dressed ; 
she was distinctly of this earth, earthy. 

There was no likeness between the sisters ; Zia was made of 
very different clay ; fire and air were the predominating elements 
in her composition. Nature took just as little earth as would 
suffice to hold the other elements together, when she mixed the 
clay of which Zia was moulded. She was small and slight in 
figure, with no grand curves, no billowing lines, like those which 
defined her elder sister’s beauty ; nor was her colour laid on 
from the same palette that was used for Gem and Happy ; the 
palette had to be re-set for Zia. 

She was dark, with a pale, clear, olive skin. “Zia has no 
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complexion,” her sisters were wont to say, but her skin was 
smooth, and delicate, and spotless, and when she was deeply 
moved, the rich red blood mantled her cheeks; her beauty was 
the beauty of expression. 

She had dark brown hair, hair which seemed to be always in 
shadow, there were no lights in it; it was abundant, and waved 
naturally, setting her pale oval face in a dark frame. 

Her eyes were her strongest point; they were large and 
lustrous, with long curling lashes; eyes which looked blue in 
some lights, green in others, grey in others, black in the shade ; 
wondrous eyes, sometimes soft and dreamy, sometimes gleaming 
like stars, sometimes flashing like fire ; glorious eyes, which would 
have redeemed even a plain face, and Zia was by no means plain, 
though her sisters were wont to tell her she had plain moments. 

Seen in repose, her face was not remarkable except for her 
tyes, but Zia was rarely quiet, and when animated, it was 
nstinct with vivacity. She did not pose as a beauty, like Gem, 
out the unconscious grace of her movements was one of her 
great charms. Gem’s movements were like the play of a 
fountain; definite, made to order, artificial; Zia’s were like 
those of a rippling river, ever varying, subject to wind and 
weather, affected by the tide of circumstances—natural. 

Happy was a connecting link between these two elder sisters 
who, as will be seen, differed more in disposition than in external 
form. In reality as tall as Zia, Happy looked shorter, because 
of her plumpness. A soft, round, dimpling style of beauty was 
Happy’s ; not so lasting as Gem’s or Zia’s; the deauté du diable, 
which, while it does last, is perhaps the most attractive form of 
beauty, but which at thirty is like a full-blown rose, and at forty 
is apt to become coarse, unless chastened by the sorrows of life. 

Her colouring resembled Gem’s, but here the likeness stopped. 
There was less earth in her composition than in Gem’s, less fire 
than in Zia’s. A child of nature was Happy, laughing and 
dancing through life as though it were a supreme joke, and this 
earth one large village green ; as though neither want, nor care, 
nor pain, nor sorrow, nor sin, nor shame, nor disappointment, 
nor failure, ever threw a shadow across a sunlit world. 

She was one of those women who never grow up, who remain 
children all their lives; who, as a rule, have no history, and 
are happy in its absence. 
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Such was the outward appearance of the daughters of the 
Rev. Job Percival. 

Different as the three girls were in every way, in tastes as in 
disposition, they had one taste, or rather distaste, in common; 
one supreme loathing ; there was one word which roused the 
hottest degree of anger of which each was capable; there was 
one thing which provoked them all to use the naughtiest ex- 
pressions in their vocabularies ; that loathing, that word, that 
thing, was—chzna. 

China, the thing, not the place, was the bane of their lives ; 
china was the object on which the Rev. Job spent every spare 
penny of his income; china was the object of his daughters’ 
most inveterate jealousy, of their most intense hatred ; china 
was the thief, which robbed them of their pin-money, which 
caused them to be clad in clothes that their own servants would 
have scorned to put on, which hindered them from going into 
society, and from seeing any corner of the world, beyond that 
to which their old pony could drag them. 

No wonder that they hated china. 

Mr. Percival was a china-maniac; poor parson as he was 
supposed to be, he had one of the finest collections in the 
country; other china-maniacs came from afar to see it, and 
talk about “hard paste,” and “soft paste,” genuine and 
sham specimens ; for every shilling which by hook or by crook 
he could screw out of his income, he spent on china, and old oak 
cabinets, in which to keep it. 

The old Rectory-house was more like a museum than any- 
thing else; the walls of the drawing-room, of the dining-room, 
and of the Rev. Job’s study, were hung with plates and dishes, so 
that the wall-paper, which, from old age, was peeling off the 
walls, hung in strips between the plates of a Chelsea dessert 
service and the saucers of a Crown Derby tea-set. 

The carpets were apparently almost as old as the oak cabinets 
which, black with age, were the only furniture, except chairs and 
tables and a crazy old sofa or two, in the sitting-rooms. These 
same carpets were in holes, and so worn, that it was a favourite 
subject of conjecture with the girls, what the patterns and colours 
could have been when they were new. 

Strange contrasts were presented in this East Anglian 
Rectory ; lovely huge china bowls and ragged carpets; costly 
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vases, flanked by curtains which were faded and patched, and 
torn and mended, till they would stand mending no longer; 
exquisite Dresden shepherdesses looking down from _ what- 
nots and chimney-pieces with simpering disdainful smiles on 
rickety chairs and tables, and sofas with broken springs, 
covered with washed-out chintz covers; a magnificent Worcester 
dessert service in an oak cheffonier, and the plaster falling off the 
ceiling, to the great danger of some of the china. 

Add to this three pretty girls,and a mother who had once been 
as fair as any of her daughters and was still beautiful, all dressed 
in washed-out cotton gowns, of home manufacture and old- 
fashioned cut, and, though the picture may seem exaggerated, it 
is nevertheless a faithful description of the interior of Ware- 
ham Rectory, as it appeared on that memorable October 
morning on which the daughters of Job struck against their fate, 
and resolved to take their courage in both hands, and go forth 
and face a world in which Dresden shepherdesses, porcelain 
bowls, Wedgwood tea-sets and Oriental china vases, occupied 
their proper places. 

The ultimate cause of the strike was a small one, but the 
storm had been brewing for some time; for months past there 
had been a mute rebellion on the part of the mother and 
daughters, who had conspired together to let the carpet and 
curtains go unmended, the chintz unwashed, and the wall- 
papers unpatched, in the hope that Mr. Percival would see the 
poverty into which his mania had led them, and when he drew 
his next quarter’s stipend would give his wife a cheque for the 
house. 

Alas! instead of being so sweetly reasonable, the Rev. Job 
ignored the holes and the patches, the tears and the darns, the 
falling plaster and the peeling paper, and bought an exquisite 
group of porcelain, the arrival of which was the burning match 
to kindle the light in the over-charged atmosphere of Wareham 
Rectory. 

It was about twelve o’clock when a noise was heard in the 
hall, followed by the entrance into the drawing-room—where 
Mrs. Percival and her daughters were seated, endeavouring to 
remodel some worn-out winter dresses—of Mr. Percival, and 
a man carrying a small packing-case. 

“This way, gently, gently. Move all that rubbish away, 
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Happy. Here! Now mind you set it downvery carefully. Put 
it well on the table, and I'll unpack it at once, and see that it 
is all right, before you go. That’s it, that’ll do ; just wait for me 
in the hall.” 

Thus the Rev. Job, as he bundled his daughters’ work off the 
table and, armed with a chisel and hammer, proceeded to open 
the case, amid a chorus of discontented exclamations of: 
“What? move china!” followed by characteristic monologues 
from the critics. ; 

“It is clothes we want, not china,” said Gem. 

“Look at the holes in the carpets and curtains,” said Zia, who 
loved neatness and order. 

“Look at mother’s winter-dress, daddy ; why, cook would not 
put it on,” cried Happy, holding up that part of a lady’s dress 
which was called by our grandmothers a “ top,” by American and 
French women a “waist,” and by modern dressmakers a 
“ bodice.” 

“And the girls’ winter-jackets, why, the school-children are 
much better off,” said Mrs. Percival. 

“ Tut, tut, tut, my dears! Just wait till you see this Palissy, and 
you'll agree with me, it would have been a sin to let it slip. I 
have had my eye onitfor years. It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good, and the same wind which blew old Rough to a 
better world, blew his Mercury into my possession. There it is 
—only fifty pounds—fifty pounds is every penny J gave for it!” 

“Fifty pounds for that useless figure, and we are in rags! How 
wicked, Percival!” exclaimed Mrs. Percival. 

“It is dirt cheap too at the price. Fancy, a real Palissy for 
fifty pounds! It is worth a hundred and fifty pounds,” said the 
Rector complacently. 

“ Sell it then, and give us the profits for clothes and carpets,” 
said Gem. 

“Sell it! look at it! Look at the grace of that Mercury, look 
at the figure, look at the glaze; it is a perfect specimen. I would 
not sell it for two hundred pounds, not for two hundred pounds,” 
said the Rev. Job, enthusiastically. “Now where am I to put 
this? that is the question,” he continued. 

Before that question could be satisfactorily answered, Mr. 
Percival was sent for to visit a sick man, and even a real Palissy 
could not detain him from his duty. It is true he was a china- 
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vases, flanked by curtains which were faded and patched, and 
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Happy. Here! Now mind you set it down very carefully. Put 
it well on the table, and I’ll unpack it at once, and see that it 
is all right, before you go. That’s it, that’ll do ; just wait for me 
in the hall.” 

Thus the Rev. Job, as he bundled his daughters’ work off the 
table and, armed with a chisel and hammer, proceeded to open 
the case, amid a chorus of discontented exclamations of: 
“What? move china!” followed by characteristic monologues 
from the critics. | 

“It is clothes we want, not china,” said Gem. 

“Look at the holes in the carpets and curtains,” said Zia, who 
loved neatness and order. 

“Look at mother’s winter-dress, daddy ; why, cook would not 
put it on,” cried Happy, holding up that part of a lady’s dress 
which was called by our grandmothers a “ top,” by American and 
French women a “waist,” and by modern dressmakers a 
“ bodice.” 

“And the girls’ winter-jackets, why, the school- children are 
much better off,” said Mrs. Percival. 

“ Tut, tut, tut, my dears! Just wait till you see this Palissy, and 


you'll agree with me, it would have been a sin to let it slip. I 
have had my eye onit for years. It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good, and the same wind which blew old Rough to a 
better world, blew his Mercury into my possession. There it is 
—only fifty pounds—fifty pounds is every penny I gave for it!” 

“Fifty pounds for that useless figure, and we are in rags! How 
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wicked, Percival!” exclaimed Mrs. Percival. 

“It is dirt cheap too at the price. Fancy, a real Palissy for 
fifty pounds! It is worth a hundred and fifty pounds,” said the 
Rector complacently. 

“ Sell it then, and give us the profits for clothes and carpets,” 
said Gem. 

“Sell it! look at it! Look at the grace of that Mercury, look 
at the figure, look at the glaze; it is a perfect specimen. I would 
not sell it for two hundred pounds, not for two hundred pounds,” 
said the Rev. Job, enthusiastically. “Now where am I to put 
this? that is the question,” he continued. 

Before that question could be satisfactorily answered, Mr. 
Percival was sent for to visit a sick man, and even a real Palissy 
could not detain him from his duty. It is true he was a china- 
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maniac, but he was the rector of the parish also, and always at 
the beck and call of those who needed him ; always ready to 
sympathise with them in their sorrows, to rejoice with them in 
their joys. ; 

“Pll come at once. Polly, don’t let the girls touch that box 
till I return,” said the Rector, hurrying off, and leaving four angry 
women behind him. 

“Tt is wicked,” said Happy. 

“It is beyond all bearing,” said Zia. 

“Quite. We won't stand it any longer; we'll strike,” said 
Happy. 

“We will go out and see the world and let the world see us,” 
said Gem. 

“We will go and seek our fortunes,” said Zia. 

“Oh! mother, may we go? Will you let us?” said Happy. 

Mrs. Percival was a very clever woman, and entertained 
modern views on the education and occupations of women; she 
had been the head of a ladies’ college before the Rev. Job, then a 
curate in London, wooed and won her. She had grown very 
rusty since, so she was wont to say, though she got hold of 
every book and paper that came within her reach, and while 
educating her daughters, had endeavoured to keep abreast with 
the progress of the age. Consequently, the desire of her 
daughters to go into the world, and strike out into independent 
paths for themselves, did not shock her as it would have shocked 
more conventional people, with old-fashioned notions on the 
fitness of things. 

She was aware that, had her daughters lived fifty years ago, 
they would have submitted to their fate, worn their faded cottons 

with equanimity, put up with the dulness of their lives, and 
waited with varying degrees of patience for the husbands for 
whom they were created. But this submission, this equanimity, 
this patience, were not to be expected at the end of the 
nineteenth century; neither were the husbands. The temper 
of the age is rebellious, restless, impatient ; the people of the age 
partake of its temper. 

We are but atoms of a mighty whole; drops in the ocean ; 
when the sea is rough and stormy every drop contributes its 
quota to the storm, every drop is affected by the wind. 

And so Mrs, Percival was not surprised that her daughters 
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were a product of the age, that they shared its temper, that the 
Zeitgeist had infected them, nor was she disposed to thwart them. 
Therefore to Happy’s question: “Mother, may we go?” she 
answered, “ Yes.” 

“You may go, my dear girls, but the question is, in what 
capacity will you go? All the avenues of teaching are closed 
to you; you have passed no examinations, you have obtained no 
certificates ; I gave you the best education it was in my power to 
give—a little Latin and less Greek, and as much mathematics as 
I could knock into you—but you are none of you qualified to b 
governesses ; nor are you sufficiently accomplished to turn your 
talents to any account. Happy plays a little and sings a little, 
and Gem paints and draws a little, and Zia does all four, but in 
these times unless you have real talent, and that talent is highly 
cultivated, it is of no practical value,” said Mrs. Percival. 

“That’s true, mother; we are not clever, nor accomplished 
enough to be governesses. We won’t be companions, or lady- 
helps, or lady-milliners, or lady-nurses. We will just be women, 
but the question is what else are we to be?” said Gem. , 

“We are not pious, or we might have been sisters of mercy ; 
that seems a popular life among religious people,” said Zia. 

“And disappointed spinsters. My dear Zia, we are not dis- 
appointed, and I don’t suppose we shall be spinsters long. We 
are young, and, ahem !—how shall I put it ?—not exactly plain 
We don’t want to shut ourselves up in a convent; we don’t 
want to leave the bright, beautiful, happy world ; we want to 
see it,” said Happy. 

“ And be seen by it,” said Gem. 

“To see it, and know it, and understand it a little,” said Zia 
dreamily. 

“ Would you like to be hospital nurses?” asked Mrs. Percival 

“No, I don’t care to nurse strangers,” said Zia. “I should 
love to nurse you or daddy if you were ill.” 

“Oh! no, mother, it is much too dull a life; perish th 
thought,” cried Happy. 

“ And the patients,” said Gem, in an undertone. 

“T know, mother, what I shall be—I shall be a cook,” cried 
Happy. 

“ A cook, Happy? That’s impossible,” said Gem and Zia in 
a breath. 
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“Not at all. Civilized man cannot live without cooks. I can 
cook very well, since I attended those cooking classes last year ; 
and, with the help of a cookery-book and a little common sense, 
I am quite sure I could take a cook’s place. Dad always says a 
good education is necessary to a cook; I have had that. I 
shall go into a big house, of course, where there will be kitchen- 
maids and scullery-maids under me, to do my dirty work. I 
shall have a room of my own, good wages, very little to do, 
and I shall know what I am. Now if I went out as a com- 
panion or a lady-help, I should never know what I was.” 

“There is something in that, perhaps; but, Happy, just 
imagine a Percival a cook! Father will never consent, though 
he says you cook better than any cook we ever had,” said Gem. 

“Mother will; she shall give me a character. I shall go 
under another name, of course. Cooks are scarce, I shall have 
no difficulty in getting a place. My fate is decided. I shall be 
a cook,” cried Happy, waltzing round the room. 

“Suppose the butler or the footman makes love to you, 
Happy ?” said Gem. 

“T'll take refuge under the housekeeper’s wing if necessary, 
but I think I can take care of myself,” said Happy. 

“T am sure you can; and Zia can, too. I am a little anxious 
about Gem.” 

“Why do you say that, mother?” said Gem haughtily. 

“ Because I frankly own I don’t understand you so well as I 
do the others. I could calculate to a fraction how Zia and 
Happy would behave under given circumstances, but I could 
not even guess what you would do.” 

“TI have quite decided what I am going to do. I am going 
to London,” said Gem. 

“To London, Gem?” cried Happy and Zia. 

“ And what are you going to do when you get there?” asked 
the mother. 

“Buy and sell. Buy old china and old oak in the mornings, 
and sell tea and cakes in the afternoons,” said Gem. 

“Buy china and old oak? Why, we have too much already ; 
besides, you have no money to buy it with,” said Zia. 

“ And how can you sell tea and cakes?” said Happy. 

“Do you propose holding a tea-stall in Bond Street?” asked 
Mrs. Percival. 
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“No, I am not mad, mother. I mean to do the only thing I 
am at present qualified to do well. I understand china and oak 
as well as father does. He says so himself. I mean to buy it 
for rich people who don’t understand it; many women make a 
living now by furnishing houses for others.” 

“Yes, that is true. And I have no doubt there are many 
Americans in London who would employ a connoisseur to buy 
old china for them. Your father is so well known by name at 
china shops and auction rooms, that I daresay you might get 
employment in that way. But how are you to live in the mean- 
while ?” said Mrs. Percival. 

“And what about the tea and cakes?” said Happy. 

“There is no difficulty about that. Don’t you remember? I 
had a letter from mother’s friend, Miss Sparrow, the other day, 
telling me she has started a tea-room in the West-end, and 
asking me if I would go and help to wait on the people; she 
can’t afford to pay me, but if I will go I am to board with them 
—‘meat for manners.’ She says she is doing fairly well, and she 
hopes in the season to make a large profit. You see, mother, 
she only wants me in the afternoons, so if I could get these 
furnishing people to employ me in the mornings, all I earned 
there would dress me, and I should love to go to London,” said 
Gem. 


“You will find the Sparrows very Bohemian,” said Mrs, 
Percival. 


“JT shan’t mind that,” said Gem, who knew no more of 
Bohemia than she did of Kamschatka. 

And Mrs. Percival knew when Gem’s lips closed, as they now 
did, no argument would avail to turn her from her purpose. 

Opposition would only confirm her in her resolution; so her 
mother very wisely offered none, but turned to Zia. 

“Well, Zia, and what are you going to do?” 

“T shall type-write for some literary man ; it is work which 
would suit me.” 

“There is one objection—you can’t type-write.” 

“TI can learn. At any rate I could act as his secretary and 
copy his MSS. till I can type-write.” 

“You might illustrate his books for him, Zia; you can etch 
beautifully,” said Happy. 

“Not well enough for that, Happy. Yes, mother, that is 
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what I shall try for, a private secretaryship to some scientific or 
literary man. Now, how are we to hear of all these things? 
We have no money to pay for advertisements,” said Zia. 

“Well, all Happy need do, is to look in the newspapers, 
choose two or three advertisements for cooks, out of the hun- 
dreds she’ll see, and answer them ; she will have no difficulty in 
getting a place. Gem had better write to this furnishing place 
where they employ ladies, and ask if they have a vacancy for 
her. And, Zia, I think if I were to write to one or two of the 
professors at my old college, they might know of something to 
suit you,” said Mrs. Percival. 

“Oh! thank you, mother. Do you think father will let 
us go?” 

“Not if he knows what you are going to do; but he is not 
inquisitive. I think I can arrange that, especially as I don’t 
mean to spare you all for more than six months. That is 
understood ; you may go and seek your fortunes for six months. 
I reserve the right of recalling one or all of you at the end of 
that time. Is that agreed?” 

“Yes, I don’t wish to be away longer. I shall achieve my 
object in six months, I think,” said Gem. 

“What is your object, Gem?” 

“ Riches, position, luxury,” said Gem. 

“T hardly think you have chosen a career which will lead to 
that,” said Mrs. Percival. 

“TI don’t care about being rich ; all I want is a little fun and 
excitement; I shall get plenty out of my scheme. I have not 
begun to take life seriously yet. Oh! what tales I shall have 
to tell you, mother, when I come back,” cried Happy. 

“T hope you will, for I shall be very dull without you. Gem’s 
object then is riches; Happy’s, fun. Zia, what is yours?” 

“I don’t quite know. I have no object in life, that’s the worst 
of it; I am full of hopes, and dreams, and aspirations. I want 
to live instead of merely existing. I want to know more. I 
want to find out what I was created for, and then to doit. I 
believe, mother, | am going away in search of an object in life: 
riches would not satisfy me—excitement would not. To tell 
the truth, I don’t yet know what would.” 

“Dear little Zia. I think I know, but I shall leave you to 
find out for yourself. It will come, Zia, some day ; but whether 
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it will satisfy you or not is another question. Here comes your 
father ; now we must help him to find a place for that Mercury, 
and then we'll write these letters. And, this afternoon, when 
you are all out, I will get his consent to your leaving us alone 
for six months,” 


And that afternoon the Rev. Job was apprised of the strike of 
his three daughters. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE ARE REMOVED. 


IT is written in the Talmud that the world stands on three 
pillars ; law, worship, and charity. 

The Rabbi Simon, to whom this saying was attributed, was a 
gentleman not troubled with any diffidence as to his own merits, 
for he described himself on one occasion as “perfect in his 
physical condition, perfect in his temporal condition, and perfect 
in his knowledge of God.” 

Mrs. Percival, who was fond of quoting the above saying of . 
this Rabbinical piece of perfection, was wont to say that the 
three pillars on which the house of Percival rested, were her 
three daughters, who, in a humble way, represented these three 
principles of law, worship, and charity. 

Zia, with her love of order and neatness, was the domestic 
pillar of law. Happy, with her caressing ways and sunny smile, 
was the pillar of love. Gem, with her grand beauty which 
demanded admiration and adoration, was the substitute for the 
pillar of worship, which, in its true sense, was wanting in the 
house, and she was the idol at whose shrine the family was wont 
to pour its libations. 

Mrs. Percival was a very good woman, but she was not 
religious, not even in the conventional sense of the word. She 
was very careful not to say a word against the religion of which 
her husband was a minister, but in her inmost soul she had no 
faith in it. She was bitten, badly bitten, by the doubting spirit 
of the age, and had lost faith in Christianity ; the modern 
Christianity in which she believed was not Christianity at all, 
but merely Christianity’s empty shell, from which the kernel 
had been taken. 

The Rev. Job knew little and cared less about the questions 
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of the day, he lived in the past rather than in the present. He 
was a good Hebrew scholar, and was intensely interested in 
Jewish history, on which study he spent a great deal of time. 
His sermons took him a long while to prepare, and were very 
learned and far above the heads of his congregation, dealing as 
they generally did with the mystical interpretation of the old 
Jewish ceremonial law, or with Jewish types and the analogy 
between the Jewish sacrifices and the Christian religion. 

He was an intensely reserved man; to have spoken of his 
personal religion to his own family, would have been a moral 
impossibility to him; like many men he was very shy about 
showing any outward signs of the faith that was in him. He 
was aware of his wife’s agnostic proclivities, and secretly grieved 
bitterly over them. They were the bones of the skeleton in his 
cupboard, for she was the apple of his eye. 

After his religion, two passions ruled his life ; love of his wife 
and love of his china, and though the cynic may smile at the 
statement, he really loved his wife the better of the two. 

He was a remarkably handsome man, tall, and fine looking, 
with aquiline nose and well-cut mouth, blue eyes and a quantity 
of curly iron-grey hair, worn rather long, and whiskers to match ; 
a fresh complexion, which gave him the appearance of having 
just come out of a bath, as very often was the case, for he was a 
great man for his tub, and considered cleanliness almost as great 
a virtue as godliness, though he confessed the latter came first. 

Gem was more like him than either of her sisters; she 
resembled him somewhat in character; but grace had modified 
the father’s natural tendencies. Bvth naturally liked luxury and 
good living; both were by nature indolent and easy-going ; and 
both had been born with a very large share of that family pride 
for which the Percivals were noted. 

Mrs. Percival was exempt from this vice, but then she was not 
a Percival, she had only had the honour and glory of marrying 
one and bearing three. His parishioners thought it the only fault 
in their Rector’s character. Zia, perhaps, had less of it than 
her sisters, but yet hers was a prouder nature than theirs. Her 
pride was of a deeper and better kind, she scorned ordinary, 
common-place people, stupid people with no sense of humour, 
with no high ideals, no high standard of right and wrong. 

Now there was, to the mind of a Percival, something so 
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sublimely absurd and incongruous in the idea of one of them 
becoming a cook, that the probability is, had Mr. Percival 
known his daughter's intention, he might have consented for the 
fun of the thing, for he was by no means deficient in humour ; 
but his wife was of opinion that in this instance ignorance was 
bliss, so he was not told. 

Happy, as her mother had foreseen, was the first to get a 
situation ; a week after the strike she was engaged, under the 
name of Anne Percy, as cook, by an old county family living in 
a fine old hall on the other side of Norfolk. She was to have 
fifty pounds a year, she was not required to cook for the 
servants’ hall, nor to go to London for the season, but, as the 
Holthams entertained a great deal, she would have plenty to do. 

Gem’s plans were next made. The London depét to which she 
wrote, did not at first reply to her, but after a week’s delay, she 
had a letter from the manager saying a very large furnishing order 
had just come in,and they could employ her to choose the china 
and oak to decorate the house of some nouveaux riches, but she 
would be wanted in London on the following Tuesday morning. 

The same day that Gem went to London, Happy went to 
Holtham Hall, a tiresome, cross-country journey of thirty miles 
which took nearly as long as Gem’s journey to London. 

A day or two after Gem and Happy left home, Mrs. Percival 
heard from one of the professors to whom she had written about 
Zia, saying his friend Scott Ferrier, the naturalist, in the West 
of England, wanted a secretary, and he thought Zia might fill 
the post. She would have to live with the naturalist and his 
mother ; type-writing and writing would be her principal duties, 
but the professor hinted that Mrs. Ferrier was rather difficult, 
and that probably his friend felt the need of a more cheerful 
companion than his mother seemed to be. 

The naturalist was a very kind-hearted, amiable man, but he 
was not rich, and could not offer Zia more than fifty pounds a 
year, and a comfortable home. 

Zia was enchanted. 

“It is the very thing, mother; if only I could type-write! 
However, I can learn, and I must of course tell him I know 
nothing about it at present.” 

“ And I'll add a line and tell him what you can do, and I 
have no doubt he’ll engage you.” 
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Mrs. Percival’s supposition turned out correct. Mr. Scott 
Ferrier engaged Zia, and hoped she would come to him at her 
earliest convenience. So by the middle of that week, Mr. and 
Mrs. Percival were left alone. 

The pillars of the house being removed, things at Wareham 
Rectory were allowed to go from bad to worse. There was no 
Happy to make dainty dishes for her father, and pretty caps 
out of nothing for her mother, to water the greenhouse and 
arrange the flowers ; no Zia to keep the house and the accounts, 
to darn the curtains and paste up the wall-paper; no Gem to 
dust the china, for she, being her father’s favourite, was the 
only person allowed the doubtful privilege of touching it. 

Mrs. Percival was not a domestic woman; she loved study, and 
considered five minutes’ conversation with the cook sufficed for 
the domestic duties of the day, unless her girls suggested she 
should help them with their needlework. As for the Rev. 
Job, he was rather glad than otherwise to have his wife 
to himself; so when the girls were gone, these two lived in 
the dining-room with their books, regardless of falling plaster 
and peeling paper, so long as he could pore over Hebrew 
characters and gaze at the blue china which lined the walls, and 
she could get hold of the last review, and a new book or two. 

All Mr. Percival knew of his daughters’ movements was, that 
they had all gone away from home for six months, in various 
capacities, to see the world, and earn a little pin-money. His 
wife assured him that most girls rebelled against the dulness 
and monotony of home life in these latter days, and his con- 
fidence in her judgment was such that he did not trouble him- 
self any further about the girls. In six months’ time they 
would return, and relate their adventures. Gem he knew was in 
London, Zia at Port-on-Sea, and Happy at Holtham, but what 
they were doing in these different places he did not know, and 
probably did not much care. He heard Zia and Gem talking 
of what they were going to do, but he paid no attention. 

He was an easy-going man, wrapped up in his studies, perfectly 
happy if his wife were near, and no accident happened to his china. 

The daughters of Job had left home three weeks when their 
father came in one day from a walk, with the news that young 
Will Golding had just returned from India, and was coming 
that afternoon to call on Mrs. Percival. 
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Will Golding was the only son of an old baronet, who lived 
at Wareham Hall, and was the only gentleman in Mr. Percival’s 
parish, so the two families were on intimate terms. 

Sir William had been a widower some five or six years; he 
was rich, gouty, and very bad-tempered ; he had been wild in his 
youth, and pretended to be so in his old age; he was very fond 
of pretty girls, and considered himself a great connoisseur in 
beauty. 

His son had been the only playmate of the daughters of Job 
when they were children, but for the last seven years he had been 
in India, with his regiment, whither he had luckily been ordered 
a few weeks after he had joined. The regiment was now home, 
and he had come down to Wareham for his long leave. He had 
left home a fresh-coloured, curly-headed, beardless boy; he 
returned a bronzed man, with a big moustache, and the same 
curly brown hair, worn rather longer than the extreme fashion 
of the present day permits. 

Will Golding had never cared much for appearances ; while his 
father was a thorough old dandy, he erred rather in the opposite 
direction, and for an officer was not particularly smart-looking, 
but he was very polished, and his courtly manners quite atoned 
for any minor deficiencies of toilet. 

Mrs. Percival did not recognise him at first, but his cheery 
voice and hearty greeting, as he took both her hands in his, 
exclaiming: “ Dear Mrs. Percival, you are not altered in the 
least ; I am so pleased to see you,” brought back the boyish face 
to her memory, 

“Where are the girls? My father has been laid up with gout 
for the last fortnight, and he told me to say he considers they 
have neglected him shamefully.” 

“Poor Sir William! I did not know he was ill. The girls are 
not at home, they have all gone away for six months.” 

“Six months! Oh, what a shame! I am disappointed; I am 
longing to see them, they were in their teens when I left. Happy 
was not fourteen, and Gem could not have been more than sixteen. 
They are all introduced young ladies now, of course?” 

“Introduced! Why Happy is twenty-one. I can show you 
their photographs, but I am afraid you'll have to wait till 
next April before you see the originals. This is Gem.” 

“By Jove! she is a lovely girl, my father told me she was; 
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and this is little Zia, I should have known her anywhere ; and 
this is Happy, she is the most altered of them all.” 

Perhaps this was why he looked longer at Happy’s likeness 
than at the others, in fact for the remainder of his visit he 
hardly took his eyes off it. 

“ But where are they all, Mrs. Percival? What are they doing?” 

“Well, that’s a secret. The truth is they were tired of the 
dull life they lead here; they wanted to have some fun, and to 
see the world, and they have gone to see it.” 

“But where are they gone? To see the world is rather a 
large order. Do tell me, I am sure they would not mind me 
knowing ; I am such an old friend.” 

“Well, Gem is in London, Zia is at Port-on-Sea, and Happy 
is in this county.” 

“Then I shall ride over to-morrow and see her, so please, 
dear Mrs. Percival, give me her address,” said Mr. Golding ina 
beseeching tone, which Mrs. Percival found very hard to resist. 

“You could not see her if I did, and you would be utterly 
shocked and horrified if I told you what she was doing.” 

“Not I! Has she gone out as a governess or something of 
that kind ?” 

“Far worse than that, though she does not think so. Now 
look here, Will—I may still call you Will, mayn’t I? If I tell 
you what Happy is doing, will you keep the secret ?” 

“ Faithfully—red-hot iron should not draw it from me.” 

“Well, Happy is gone to Holtham Hall as cook, partly for 
the fun of the thing, partly because she wants to earn money, 
and could not think of any other way for a young woman with 
no special talent, and no special training to earn it. And 
really she seems very comfortable ; she bargained for a bed-room 
to herself, and she has completely captivated the housekeeper, 
and has all her meals in her room, and sits there when she is 
not cooking. She gives one of the under-servants her 
perquisites, and in return the girl waits on Happy. She has of 
course kitchen-maids under her, she is called Mrs. Percy, and 
her cooking is highly praised. The young Holthams, she says, 
are always making excuses to come into the housekeeper’s room, 
to talk to her, and yet, in spite of the broad Norfolk she talks 
for their benefit, she believes they suspect she is a lady.” 

“The young Holthams! Why,I know them well; Archie 
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and I were at Eton together. Now look here, Mrs. Percival, 
would not it bea grand old joke if I were to get Archie to 
engage me as his valet, and I could then goto Holtham and 
have some sport with Happy; Archie is as safe as the grave? 
Oh! what fun it would be! May I do it? Do say yes, Mrs. 
Percival, or I shall think you have lost all your confidence in me. 
May I?” 

“ Happy would enjoy it, there’s no doubt about that, and Iam 
sure I can trust you, Will. Your face is as honest as it was seven 
years ago. Yes, I don’t see why you should not turn the tables on 
Happy, and take her in if you can get Mr. Holtham to agree.” 

“T expect I can. I'll write to-night and ask him to come over 
here for a day or two, and then we will arrange it,” said Will, and 
shortly after he went home in high glee to carry out his plan. 

A few days later he called again on Mrs. Percival, and 
told her Archie Holtham had entered thoroughly into the 
joke, and it was arranged that he was to go to Holtham the 
next day, not on a visit, as his father imagined, but as valet 
to young Holtham. 

“He wanted me to shave off my moustache, but I pointed 
out to him, Happy would recognise me if I did.” 

“Yes, I am afraid she would, though she was only a child 
when you went away.” 

“It would spoil the joke if she did. I'll write and tell you 
all about it, Mrs. Percival, as soon as I get there; her cooking 
included. Have you heard from the others lately ?” 

“Yes, but all Zia writes about are the sunsets; she seems 
rather homesick too. I should really like to know what she is 
doing besides looking at the reflections of the sun in the silvery 
pools, among the sands at Port-on-Sea, which every one else has 
always described to me as mud.” 

“ And Gem, how is she?” 

“Gem does not seem to be enraptured with her lot, her chief 
grievance was, the work was too hard; she has had enough of 
china and old oak at home, and is going to try her hand at 
something else next week. Gem is not a person who likes 
work of any kind; she likes luxury, and is quite of opinion 
that all the world was made for her.” 

“ My father seems to think so too; he says she is a glorious 
creature, and would grace a coronet; he waxed quite eloquent 
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over her the other day. By the way, Mrs. Percival, he is in- 
tensely anxivus to know where your daughters are gone.” 

“T don’t mean to gratify his curiosity, at least, not until they 
return, then they can tell him as much as they please,” said Mrs. 
Percival. 

That evening she remarked to her husband, that Sir William 
Golding was a remarkably silly old man. 

“Why, my dear? What is his last folly ?” 

“Talking nonsense about Gem ; I should never be surprised 
if the old goose were to propose to her.” 

“Tt would surprise me exceedingly ; but Gem might do worse 
for herself than marry Sir William,” remarked Mr. Percival. 

“Might do worse! What do you mean, Percival? I would 
rather see her in her grave than married to that old man, ten 
thousand times rather. She'll never make such a marriage 
as that, if I can prevent it,” said Mrs. Percival with, her husband 
thought, unnecessary warmth. 

“Tut, tut, tut, my dear. Sir William has not proposed to 
Gem yet; time enough to discuss that when he does.” 

“T am not socertain of that,” said Mrs. Percival, resuming 
her book, and there the conversation dropped, the Rector not 
feeling sufficiently interested in the subject to pursue it. 

Mrs. Percival was by no means a match-maker, but she had 
enough imagination to picture Will Golding in love with Happy, 
and enough common sense to see that it would be a very 
desirable marriage; while her love for her favourite daughter 
made her anxious to prevent any obstacles to their union. 

And the marriage of Gem and Sir William would be an 
odious and an insuperable obstacle. 

Hence Mrs. Percival’s indignation. 


CHAPTER III. 
ZIA’S NEW HOME. 


PORT-ON-SEA, called by the would-be facetious Port-on-Mud, 
in allusion to the muddy colour of its sands, is a growing 
watering place in the West of England, and Zia found, on 
arriving at her destination, that Mr. Scott Ferrier lived ina 
large semi-detached house, facing the sea and looking across 
the bay, round which Port-on-Sea is built. 
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The tide goes out a very long way, leaving the bay empty for 
six hours out of every twelve; but when the tide is out, the 
happy inhabitants, as they never weary of telling you, have the 
benefit of the ozone from the “mud ;” when the tide is in, they 
have the advantage of a sea breeze, which has come straight 
across the Atlantic, meeting no land since it left America. 

Twice blessed inhabitants of Port-on-Sea ! 

When the tide does come in, it does not stay, it just kisses 
the land at high-water mark, and is off again immediately ; but 
Zia soon grew to love the low tides, when the bay is a vast 
stretch of blue-grey mud, streaked with silvery pools, on which 
the sun paints charming pictures all day long, almost as much 
as she loved the high tides, when the setting sun kindled a lake 
of fire in the centre of the bay, or dashed a great blood-red 
cross over the low crested waves, or threw a golden pillar across 
from the shore to the horizon, or rained a shower of golden 
sparks on to the surface of the sunlit waters. 

Zia could have sat for hours by the window, watching the 
ever-changing scene, had she had time to do so; but she soon 
found she would not have much time for day-dreaming, for 
when she was not engaged with Mr. Scott Ferrier, if at 
home, she was with Mrs. Ferrier, and that lady was not a person 
in whose presence day-dreaming was possible. 

Indeed, Zia strongly suspected Mr. Scott Ferrier required her 
services quite as much to amuse his mother as to copy his 
MSS., for he seemed better pleased at finding she could play 
and sing, than at her quickness in learning to type-write. 

Certainly it was pleasanter for him to sit and listen to Zia’s 
sympathetic rendering of Mendelssohn and Beethoven, or to 
her sweet low contralto voice, singing, by preference, melancholy 
German songs, than to be an unwilling listener to Mrs. Ferrier’s 
monologues on the wickedness of the world in general, and of 
her own servants in particular, or her lamentations over the ills 
to which human flesh is heir in the abstract, and the still greater 
ills to which her own flesh was subject in the concrete. 

Mrs. Ferrier was one of those unhappy people who cannot 
live without a grievance; if she had not one to hand, she made 
one to order; but for the last fifteen years she had had one 
mighty, standing grievance, on which to fall back when all her 
minor ones were exhausted. 
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Before Zia had been one night in the house, this chief 
grievance had been revealed to her ; but to do adequate justice 
to so painful a theme, Mrs. Ferrier shall unfold it to the reader 
herself. From the time Zia made her acquaintance, in the 
afternoon, until ten o’clock that same evening, this great trial 
was kept in the back-ground. Mrs. Ferrier’s ill health and the 
manifold sufferings which chastened every mentionable part of 
her body, had been duly and minutely described ; the short- 
comings of all her servants suitably bewailed ; the past trials 
of her life vaguely hinted at, and tears shed at the bare mention 
of them ; but the crowning cross of Mrs. Ferrier’s afflictions, the 
climax of her sufferings, was reached at ten o’clock. 

Then Mr. Scott Ferrier rose, and bidding Zia and his mother 
good-night, retired, and the servants, each armed with a big 
Bible, filed in to family prayers. This function was somewhat 
lengthy; first a chapter from one of the Pauline Epistles was 
read by the servants verse by verse, in turn; their mistakes 
and mispronunciations being corrected by Mrs. Ferrier, who 
then proceeded to dogmatise on what had been read, and to 
condemn to everlasting perdition all who refused to consider her 
interpretation of Holy Writ infallible. 

Her discourse ended, they all went down on their knees, and 
Mrs. Ferrier read, in the most whining of voices, a long prayer 
which Zia thought would never end, during which a sleepy 
kitchen-maid had to be constantly nudged by the cook, to keep 
her awake ; then followed a few short prayers, and then they all 
rose and the servants left the room. 

Then, and not till then, did Mrs. Ferrier unfold the pet 
grievance of her life. 

“ No doubt you are surprised, my dear Miss Percival, at my son’s 
absenting himself from the blessed privilege of family worship. 
It is not that he is careless in religious matters ; on the contrary, 
he is religious in his way, the very falsest of all false ways.” 

“Indeed,” said Zia incredulously, for Mr. Scott Ferrier had 
struck her as a particularly sincere man, if not a particularly in- 
teresting man. 

“Yes, alas! If he had imbibed any broad modern notions, as 
a scientific man like Scott might well have done ; had he become 
an agnostic or a theosophist, or a Buddhist, or a Unitarian, or 
even, yes even a Jew, I could have made some excuse for him. 
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Clever men do take up very strange ideas nowadays, but they 
continue to go to church just the same, so as to give no offence 
to other Christians, but my son has become something far worse 
than any of these.” 

“Worse than a Jew ; what can he be?” said Zia. 

“A Papist, my dear. A Roman Catholic. Ah! it is only too 
true, you may well look shocked.” 

“T am not at all shocked to hear Mr. Scott Ferrier is a Roman 
Catholic ; although I am a clergyman’s daughter, I am not bigoted ; 
my mother has a horror of sectarianism, and has brought us all up 
to respect the religious opinions of every one, who is sincere in 
his faith. Cant and insincerity are the two things we have been 
taught to hate,” said Zia warmly. 

This speech only drew a tirade of abuse of Papists from Mrs. 
Ferrier, which was followed by a description of the suff2rings 
her son’s change of creed had caused her. 

“His father was a minister of the Gospel, for I am the widow 
of aclergyman, and Scott was brought up with the strictest 
evangelical views; for my poor darling was a sound man, a 
true Christian, strong in the faith, and preached the true Gospel. 
Scott was never allowed to open a story-book on a Sunday, and 
now he always has a novel in the house for Sunday afternoon, 
and calls it his recreation. I don’t suppose he opens his Bible 
from week’s end to week’s end, though he goes to Mass every 
morning of his life ; like all Papists, he trusts to outward forms 
and observances, and thinks they and the priest can save his soul. 
But you are tired, my dear. I won’t keep you up any longer. 
You see what a sufferer I am, and how it has pleased the Lord 
to chasten me ; I can but be patient, and refrain from murmuring 
against His will. It is all that is left me to do.” 

“But you don’t do it,” thought poor tired Zia, as, after half-an- 
hour of this conversation, she was at last allowed to go to bed. 

“What that poor man’s life must be! No wonder he wants 
a secretary! That was a capital idea of his, to engage a secretary 
—from his point of view,” thought Zia, to whom Mrs. Ferrier had 
confided the fact that her son had in vain tried to induce her to 
have a companion. 

Zia hoped that her duties as secretary would engross most of 
her time, for she certainly preferred the son to the mother, 
though that was not bestowing enthusiastic praise on the son 
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but Scott Ferrier was not a man to captivate, at first sight, a 
romantic girl like Zia, with a very high standard of what a fasci- 
nating man should be. 

He was not handsome, and Zia’s ideal man must be handsome ; 
the two things she first noticed in him were, he stooped and he 
wore an eye-glass ; but she afterwards found he was a fine man 
in spite of his stoop, and his eyes were as blue as Happy’s. 

He was about thirty-five, but he looked older, for there were lines 
in his face, which was clean-shaven, and his hair was turning grey, 
though as it was very fair the greyness was not much noticed. 

He was a great talker, but he was not a good conversationalist ; 
he poured forth his information in long monologues, and rarely 
waited for his listeners to interject a remark ; he spoke very fast 
as if his thoughts travelled much quicker than his words, and if 
the topic were interesting to his hearers, it was a treat to listen 
to him. Unfortunately he sometimes waxed eloquent on the 
antennz of a longicorn beetle, or the eye of a spider, and then 
the non-elect were apt to get bored. 

-He seldom spoke of other people ; never of himself; animals 
interested him, more than people ; the infusoria more than politics ; 
zoology more than any science ; nevertheless, as Zia found out by 
degrees, and from his mother, he was a very well-informed man, 
an excellent linguist, and in his own special line, the infusoria 
were his chief study, he was an authority. 

Although a specialist, as every naturalist who wants to do 
any useful work is in these days bound to be, he followed with the 
keenest interest the work of other specialists, in every branch of 
natural history ; and was so afraid of becoming narrow in his 
views, that there was little fear of his falling into this error. 

With this object in view, he read everything that came in his 
way, from the last work on philosophy to the latest novel from 
the circulating libraries, saying that novels were an index to the 
popular taste of the day, if they were nothing else. 

When Zia, whose mornings, from ten to one, were spent in his 
study, had been with him a fortnight, he offered to take her on 
one of his fishing expeditions. 

Nevertheless, even with these excursions in prospect, Zia 
was rather home-sick, and she wrote to Mrs, Percival, saying she 
longed for the six months to end, and counted the days till they 
should all meet, and relate their experiences. 
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A day or two after she wrote this letter a gentleman came to 
dinner whose acquaintance modified her desire to go home. 
This was a Major Blanchard, a half-pay officer, who had retired 
with the rank of brevet-major; he was a little dapper man, 
with bold black eyes and a very long black moustache waxed 
at the ends like a Frenchman’s; he had very small hands and 
feet and a great deal of manner, and was emphatically what is 
called a lady’s man. To Zia, whom he manifestly admired, he was 
exceedingly courteous and attentive, taking very little notice of 
his host, whom he considered a bore, or of his hostess, whom he 
privately longed to strangle, with one of the hideous scarlet and 
black shawls she spent her life in crocheting for the Zenana 
Missions. 

When disposed to be agreeable to Mrs. Ferrier, Major 
Blanchard teased her about these shawls ; who were the Zenanas ? 
were they women, were they pretty, did they wear these shawls ? 
If not, what was the use of them ? 

When informed that Zenanas were not women, but only the 
places in which women dwelt, he longed to visit the Zenanas ; 
and offered to start at once for those happy hunting-grounds, 
bearing a consignment of scarlet and black woollen shawls with 
him. Needless to say his offer was declined, with the scorn it 
merited, but no explanation was offered him, as that, in Mrs. 
Ferrier’s opinion, was to cast pearls before swine. 

After dinner he discovered Zia was musical, and imme- 
diately suggested that they should sing duets; he had rather 
a good voice, and sang with a good deal of feeling. His 
taste in songs was decidedly amorous, and Zia fancied it was 
not altogether approved by Mr. Scott Ferrier, who spent the 
evening correcting proofs, 

“We must have some practices, Miss Percival, if you will 
kindly take me in hand. It is so seldom I can get anyone to 
accompany me respectably, never any one who can accompany 
as you do, and as I hoped, our voices blend most sympathetically ; 
they are of the same calibre and make a natural link between 
us.” 

This was said in an undertone; then raising his voice, he 
asked if he might come in the afternoon for a practice. 

“Keep some days free for our fishing excursions, Miss Percival, 
please,” said Mr. Ferrier. 
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“Oh! I say, Scott, you don’t want to drag Miss Percival 
through the Port mud to look for your sea-monsters. I thought 
you had finished with her by one o'clock. Don’t let Ferrier 
overwork you, Miss Percival.” 

“TI trust I shall never do that,” said Mr. Ferrier shortly. 

“Of course you won’t, Mr. Ferrier. Major Blanchard, please 
don’t say such things. It is entirely for my pleasure that Mr. 
Ferrier is so kindly going to take me on some of his fishing 
expeditions,” said Zia, colouring with vexation, and wondering 
how Major Blanchard could be guilty of such bad taste as to 
suggest she was over-worked. 

Nevertheless, Zia felt less homesick that night than she had 
done since she came, and was very careful to be at home on the 
day on which Major Blanchard contrived to tell her before he 
left he should pay his next visit. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HAPPY’S SITUATION. 


THE Holthams were old-fashioned people and it was fortunate 
for Happy that they were, otherwise her culinary powers might 
not have satisfied them. Mrs. Holtham always wrote her 
menus herself, and never ordered anything the recipe for which 
could not be found in acertain book of cookery, one copy of 
which belonged to her, and another to her cook. 

Every morning Mrs. Holtham wrote a menu for the following 
day, and sent it down to Happy by the housekeeper, with the 
number of people who would be at dinner. Happy then sent 
for all that she would require for the next day, and proceeded to 
prepare the dishes on yesterday’s menu from her cookery book. 

“Good morning, Barnes,” said Mrs. Holtham one day to her 
housekeeper, when Happy had been about a month at Holtham. 
“Mr. Archie comes back to-day, and by the way, he brings a 
valet with him, and nothing will do but a bed must be put up in 
that dressing-room next door to his room, because the man has 
been in India, and feels the cold.” 

“T suppose he’ll ask for an eider-down, like the last cook we 
had. Mrs. Percy has no such fancies, and rarely laughed when 
I told her about it. I should have thought one of the attics was 
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good enough for a valet, but I don’t know what servants are 
coming to I am sure,” said Barnes. 

“Nor I; this man, I expect, will have no end of airs. By 
the way, how is Percy getting on ?” 

“Very well, ma’am, thank you. But I think she finds it dull, 
and I am more sure than ever she is a lady if ever there was 
one. To see her cook makes you long to taste everything she 
makes, she is so dainty in her ways; whereas, I’ll warrant, if 
ladies and gentlemen were to see most cooks cooking, they 
would not touch a morsel.” 

“You really think she is a lady, Barnes ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am, that Ido. Her hands are as white as yours, 
and when she forgets she speaks like a lady ; it is only when she 
is acting-like, she speaks broad Norfolk; she keeps herself to 
herself too. There’s many poor ladies goes out as cooks now; 
Mrs. Brown at the registry-office told me she had placed five or 
six real ladies lately as cooks and nurses.” 

“It is very odd. She is certainly very pretty and ladylike in 
her appearance ; is she quite steady ?” 

“ Dear yes, ma’am ; she never speaks to the men servants, and 
if any of the gentlemen attempt any nonsense, as young 
gentlemen will with a pretty girl, she is out of the room like a 
shot, and the dinner might spoil, if there was a dinner-party, 
before she’d come back till they were gone.” 

“You must keep a sharp eye on her, Barnes ; I don’t want any 
complications to arise. You don’t think she is one of a gang of 
burglars, do you?” 

“Lor no, ma’am. She is a lady, some poor clergyman’s 
daughter, I make no doubt. I forgot to tell you, she found an 
old book of Shakespeare’s Plays in one of the rooms, and she is 
often reading that; now I never saw a servant reading Shake- 
speare in my life before. And she can play and sing beautifully 
when she thinks I am out of the way.” 

“Well, I don’t understand it at all. Be careful, Barnes; 
one does hear of such dreadful things happening. There 
will be twelve to dinner to-night,’ said Mrs. Holtham: this 
last phrase was always her form of dismissal to her house- 
keeper. 

The unconscious subject of the above conversation was getting 
tired of cooking—like Zia, Happy was homesick, and longing 
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for the six months to end. She disliked the bondage of 
domestic service, she could not go out when she liked, she 
missed her walks and her flowers, her mother and her sisters, 
the books and papers she saw as a matter of course at home, 
and all the refinements of her home life, which even the falling 
plaster and the holes in the curtains could not altogether 
destroy. 

She even missed the lovely china, though not for the world 
would she have had her father know this, and began to think it 
had a use, as all our troubles have; it was good to live and 
move, and have your being, amongst so much beauty. 

She had enjoyed posing as a cook, and laughing and talking 
to Archie Holtham and his friends, but he had been away for 
the last few days, and Happy’s time had hung so heavily on her 
hands that she had almost decided to throw up the game and 
give notice to leave, when he returned with Will Golding as his 
valet. She and Mrs. Barnes were having tea together, when 
Archie Holtham—a handsome young Englishman of the Saxon 
type—entered the housekeeper’s room, and introduced his friend 
as his body-servant. 

“Well, Barnes, how are you? Good evening, Mrs. Percy. I 
have brought my man to see you, Barnes; perhaps, as he isa 
stranger, you'll give him some tea here. Williams, this is Mrs. 
Barnes, the housekeeper, and that is Mrs. Percy, our beautiful 
cook.” 

“Good hevening, ma’am. I ’ope I see you in good ’ealth, 
ma’am. How do you do, Mrs. Percy? very ’appy to have the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance, Mrs. Percy,” said Will, 
shaking hands furiously, first with Barnes and then with Happy, 
both of whom had risen at Archie’s entrance. 

He spoke with a nasal cockney twang which he had been 
practising for the occasion, and Archie, fearing he should explode 
and spoil the joke, beat a hasty retreat. 

“ What a piece of pretension he is,” thought Happy. “ Why he 
is as well-dressed as his master, and a better figure; but he is 
not good-looking, and oh! what a voice, and what a manner! 
I must draw him out.” 

Thus thinking, Happy poured her tea into her saucer, an 
example immediately followed by Will, and turning to him as’ 
she raised it to her lips, said, with that indescribable East Anglian 
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inflection which runs up and down the scale in a sing-song 
fashion, peculiar to the county—: 

“ Are you a stranger in these parts, bor?” 

“No, Mrs. Percy, I ’ave visited in this caounty before, and a 
God-forsaken place it is, to anyone accustomed to London life, 
Mrs, Percy. Dull, ma’am, deadly dull ; don’t you find it so, Mrs. 
Percy ?” 

“Not at all. I am very happy here, I am,” said Happy. 

“ Ah! but perhaps you are always happy ; you are happy hany- 
where and heverywhere, I guess, ar’n’t you now, Mrs. Percy ?” 

“Yes, I suppose I am,” said Happy, with an inward chuckle, 
thinking she was having her little joke all to herself, and quite 
unconscious of Will’s rather daring pun on her name. 

“ And ’ow long ’ave you been in this corner of the globe, Mrs. 
Percy ?” 

“I—I am Norfolk bred and born, you can tell that by my 
twang, as Mr. Archie calls it,” said Happy. 

“You should visit the Metropolis, if you want to hacquire 
helegant English,” said Will. 

“Like yours? That would be grand; perhaps I may some 
day. I must visit the kitchen now, and cook my dinner.” 

“May I come and look on?” asked Will, forgetting his part 
for a minute. 

“Certainly not, I never allow anyone, except the kitchen- 
maids, in the kitchen, when I am cooking ; besides, you have 
Mr. Archie’s portmanteau to unpack, and him to dress for 
dinner,” said Happy. 

“Yes, and what with his clothes to brush and one thing and 
another, you have none too much time, I can tell you,” said 
Barnes, who had been rather over-awed by this grand London 
valet, with his fine clothes and his well-kept hands. 

Meanwhile, Happy had enveloped herself in a clean holland 
apron with a bib, which was most becoming to her plump, round 
figure, and now proceeded to roll up the sleeves of her serge 
dress, and thereby display two soft dimpled white arms, which 
made it all the harder for poor Will to tear himself away from a 
vision of smiling youth and dimpling beauty, which surpassed 
the expectations her photograph had raised. 

“T shouldn’t think he hurts himself with working too hard,” 
remarked Barnes when Will had reluctantly withdrawn. “ What 
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Mr. Archie suddenly wants a valet for, beats me. He. has 
always done without one till now.” 

“Everything must have a beginning,” laughed Happy, as she 
went to her cooking. 

“TI don’t believe he is any more a valet than I am a cook,” she 
thought as she proceeded to make a curry, in which art she ex- 
celled. “I believe he is a gentleman. Oh ! what sport for me if he is ; 
his voice and manner are all put on, of course ; his clothes fit to 
perfection, and his hands are as well-kept as his master’s. He 
can’t be a servant. I wonder who he is, thought Happy, leaving 
the curry to make some puff-pastry. 

Neither that curry, nor that pastry, was as good as Happy’s 
curries and pastry were wont to be; the sweetbreads were a 
trifle over-done, and the souf#é was not a success, 

“He reminds me of someone, and I can’t remember who it is— 
it is the eyes which seem familiar,” she thought, as she glazed 
some lobster patties, and allowed the head-kitchenmaid to dish 
up the dinner, while she looked on, and pondered over the 
mystery of the new valet. 

The next day she saw nothing of him until Mrs. Barnes paid 
her usual visit to her mistress, and then Will appeared in the 
housekeeper’s room, and said he had come for a chat, as he found 
the country horribly dull, and he hinted that it was only the 
pleasure of Happy’s society which prevented him from giving 
notice. Happy did not reciprocate the confidence, and tell him 
it was only his presence which had decided her not to take a 
similar step ; indeed she hardly confessed so much to herself. 

The conversation began on his side with a villainous cockney 
accent, and on hers in the sing-song Norfolk twang, but by 
degrees they forgot their parts, and lapsed into ordinary English, 
but their ¢é¢e-d-téte was interrupted by Archie Holtham shouting 
to Will for his boots, and he had scarcely obeyed the call, when 
Mrs. Barnes reappeared. 

“TI believe that call for his boots was a signal. They are 
mighty clever, both of ,them. I'll pretend I am thoroughly 
taken in. Oh! what a game I am having! It was only patience 
till Williams, as he calls himself, came ; now it is double-dummy, 
and far more exciting,” said Happy to herself, as she wrote a list 
of things wanted from the town, for a groom to take. 
Meanwhile Will Golding disappeared into the billiard-room 
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with Archie Holtham ; there they locked themselves in, lighted 
cigars and played billiards till luncheon. 

“ Archie, old boy, this is grand sport, can’t you give old Barnes 
a hint to let me feed in her room?” 

“ We shall have to let her into the plot if I do. She is pretty 
safe, but you know what women are. Is the food bad in the 
servants’ hall ?” 

“Bad? Bless you, no. They live like fighting cocks, and 
the quantity of meat they manage to consume in twenty-four 
hours is terrific. I have always heard that there is no class of 
people so pampered, so wasteful, and so overfed as the domestic 
servant—and, by Jove, itis true! No, it is not the food; but, 
Archie, old fellow, did you ever see such a bewitching little 
creature in your life?” said Will enthusiastically. 

“T told you she was deuced pretty.” 

“Imagine her in a ball-room. Why, she’d turn the heads of 
half the fellows. Her laugh is the prettiest thing I ever heard, 
and her dimples are maddening.” 

“T am afraid it is awfully slow work for you though, Golding. 
You are stooping to conquer with a vengeance. I'll tell you 
what we'll do this afternoon. I'll say I have sent you to Lynn 
for me, and I'll pick you up in my dog-cart outside the park gates, 
and drive you over to the Owens’. You must be yourself there 
of course. I'll say you are spending a few days with me, as you 
certainly are; and they'll ask us over to shoot and stay a night ; 
we'll go. If any of them should happen to come over here in 
the meanwhile, I'll find a way out of the difficulty.” 

Will gladly accepted this offer, for as he could neither ride, 
nor shoot, nor go into the drawing-room in his present capacity, 
he found the time hang heavily on his hands. 

The next day was Sunday, and to Happy’s secret delight she 
found when she started for church, Will, who had apparently 
been loitering about for that purpose, waylaid her, and they 
walked across the park together, neither of them looking in the 
least like a servant. 

“What are you going to do this afternoon?” asked Will, as 
they walked across the gorgeous red and yellow carpet of dead 
leaves with which the park was covered. 

“It is my Sunday out, but I very seldom take it. I don’t 
care for walking abo.t the country lanes alone.” 
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“ May I walk with you?” 

“You are doing so now.” 

“Yes, but may I this afternoon?” 

“T’'ll see when the afternoon comes ; it may rain.” 

“It may, but it won’t. I should like to walk with you always 
—keep company with you, I mean; that is the proper expres- 
sion, I believe, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, for a cook and a gentleman’s gentleman I believe it is. 
A groom walks with a housemaid or a kitchenmaid. We upper 
servants keep company.” 

“T shall be a lucky dog if you let me keep company with 
you. May I begin this afternoon?” 

“Hush! Here we are at church. I am going into one of 
the free seats,” said Happy. 

“TI am going where you go,” said Will. And so he did, in 
spite of a half-forbidding, half-inviting frown from Happy. 

Of course he walked with her that afternoon, and as Mrs. 
Barnes invited him to tea in her room, he spent the greater part 
of the evening as well in Happy’s society, with the exception 
of half-an-hour, when he was supposed to be dressing his 
master for dinner. 

They saw very little of each other for the next few days, as 
Will and Archie were away at the Owens’, shooting; but the 
day after their return, Archie Holtham, instigated by Mr. Gold- 
ing, had an interview with Barnes, which resulted in more 
opportunities for “keeping company” with Happy. 

“ Barnes,” said Mr. Archibald, “I wish you could arrange for 
my valet to have his meals in your room.” 

“Why, sir? Aren’t the other servants good enough company 
for him?” asked Barnes. 

“ Not exactly, my good Barnes; seeing that, between you and 
me and this table, he is heir to a baronetcy,” said Archie coolly. 

“ What, sir? heir to a title! Why is he living here as your 
valet, then ?” 

“Why is Mrs. Percy living here as cook?” said Archie. 

“T don't know, sir.” 

“Nor do I; but I know this, Williams is living here as 
valet because she is living here as cook; so now, Barnes, you 
understand why he wants to dine in your room; but keep it 
dark, or you'll spoil a very pretty joke.” 
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“Well! I don’t know what the world is coming to, I am 
sure, gentlefolks turning servants; we shall wake up one fine 
morning and find the earth is turned into the moon, because it 
wished for a change, I suppose.” 

“JT don’t think that astronomical change will take place in 
your lifetime, Barnes, nor in mine. Meanwhile ask Williams if 
he would not like to feed with you and Mrs. Percy.” 

Barnes gave the desired invitation, and Will gladly accepted 
it, for he wanted to make the most of his opportunities, as it 
would scarcely be possible for him to play the part of valet to 
his friend for more than a week or two at a time; and he had 
already arranged with Mr. Holtham for a telegram to summon 
him away at the end of a fortnight to visit his father. 

“Shan’t you come back?” said Happy, when he told her he 
was going away that day. 

“If you wish. I mean if my father can spare me I shall; that 
is if Mr. Archie will keep the place open for me. I expect to 
be gone a month.” 

“A month? I shall be gone before you come back very 
likely. I am thinking of giving notice.” 

“I may be back sooner, that is if you are here. Shall I try 
and come in a fortnight’s time ?” 

“You had better ask your master,” said Happy. 

At this point they were interrupted by the old Squire, who came 
into the room at one door, while Will left it promptly by another. 

“Is Barnes here? Ah! good morning, Mrs. Percy. You'll 
do better than Barnes if you are disengaged. I want someone 
to help me to unpack some china I have just bought.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Happy, rising and following Mr. Holtham 
into his own sitting-room, on a table in which stood one of the 
packing cases she knew so well. 

“Ah! you understand how to unpack china, I see; this is 
something very special. Here, Archie, come and look at this 
Chelsea vase Mrs. Percy is unpacking for me,” said Mr. 
Holtham, as his son looked into the room just as Happy had 
opened the packing case and proceeded to lift out the vase as 
calmly as if it were a piece of delf, reversing it to look at the 
mark before she put it down, 

“It is all right—it is genuine; it is Chelsea,” said Happy, 
forgetting she was only a cook, 
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“Genuine, indeed! I should think it was. Why what do 
you think I gave for that ?” said the Squire. 

“It is worth a great deal. I dare say you gave a long price 
for it,” said Happy. 

“Umph! you are right. How do you come to know so much 
about china? And how do you know it is genuine?” 

“By the anchor mark. My late master had a very fine col- 
lection of china, sir. I learnt something about it while I was 
there,” said Happy. And seeing she had nearly betrayed herself 
she added: “Shall I carry it anywhere for you, sir?” 

“No, thank you. Archie, where’s that man of yours, who 
does nothing all day long? Send the fellow here, and let’s see 
if he can nail a bracket up decently.” 

“I can. Williams is busy, he is going home to-day for a 
week or two ; his father is very ill.” 

“Glad to hear it—he is no use; seems to me to spend 
his time brushing his own clothes instead of yours. Thank 
you, Mrs. Percy; the next time I want an opinion on china I'll 
send for you.” 

Happy curtseyed and withdrew, Archie whispering to her as 
she passed : 

“That was a near shave; but I don’t think he suspects.” 

“You do, evidently,” thought Happy, as she went back to the 
kitchen, wondering how much Archie Holtham knew about her, 
and who his idle valet was ; and thinking how dull it would be 
when he was gone. 


(To be continued ) 





